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Deaf Philanthropist 


By MRS. E. FLORENCE LONG 



ORSON ARCHIBALD 

The true philanthropist is always modest 
and unassuming and Mr. Archibald is It. 

Mr. Archibald was born March 24. 1852, 
in a little square frame house near Brookston, 
Indiana. Tile stars took Astrological note of 
the sign Aries, as Aries is the beginning, — the 
sunrise of the year, — and decreed that he 
could eventually become either a judge, law- 
yer. teacher, merchant, financier, or business 
manager. 

The paternal grandfather of Mr. Archibald 
was a doughty Scotchman, a direct descendent 
of the Duke of Argyle. His maternal grand- 
father. however, was a stout Welshman. 

As a child of Aries, Mr. Archibald began 
everything early and finished sooner than 
others. He was through district school in 
only two years and at the age of nine was in 
the most advanced grade of the intermediate 
department of the Battle Ground, Indiana 
High School. After three years of the latter 
school he was busy preparing for De Paw 


University (then Asbury Univer- 
sity ) at Greencastle when Fate 
overtook him and laid him low 
with that terrible scourge of spinal 
meningitis and he arose from his 
sick bed minus his hearing. 

Two years after losing his hear- 
ing he entered the Indiana School 
for the deaf front which he gradu- 
ated in 1872. He then entered 
The National Deaf-Mute College 
— now Gallaudet College — Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a freshman and 
graduated with the degree of A.B. 
in 1875. He modestly hid his 
“sheepskin” in his trunk and went 
home to help his father on the farm 
but the stars had watched over him 
long enough to decree that he was 
meant for a teacher. 

Dr. Thos. Mclntire then Super- 
intendent of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, who had urged and en- 
couraged him to go to college, ap- 
pointed him as a teacher. While 
filling the position of an earnest 
teacher, he has taken time to branch 
out into a first-class amateur 
photographer and during the sum- 
mer vacations is an indefatigible 
globe-trotter. 

In 1904 he took a trip to Europe 
of four months taking in the regu- 
lar tourist places and adding a side 
trip to Greece and Constantinople 
and Smyrna, and also to Germany 
and England. He has taken three 
trips of three months each to 
Mexico and one to Yucatan visit- 
ing and photographing four of the 
largest of the ruined cities there. 
In the visit to Mexico and Yucatan 
lie went alone with an Indian Maya and got 
along all right with the use of signs exclu- 
sively. with the exception of names of places. 
Even in the great national gallery of Athens, 
Greece, he, by the use of a few natural signs, 
secured the privilege of photographing the 
works of art after various foreign students 
had vainly tried to make themselves under- 
stood by speech. Another solid score that 
for signs as being the Yolapuk of all nations ! 

Having seen both his native land and the 
Old World, Mr. Archibald can feel critical in 
favor of his own country. He thinks the val- 
ley just back of Jungfrau. Switzerland, is al- 
most exactly like the Yosemite Valiev ; there 
are no glaciers in Switzerland so immense, 
so long and so wide as one at Glacier, B. C. ; 
and the houses along the railroad approach at 
Venice are exactly like those on the river 
fronts at St. Louis. Of all the cities he has 
seen, he thinks that Ouray, Colorado, is the 
most beautiful ; Athens, Greece, the most en- 


N DIANA is a state full 
of great beginnings 
and many a loyal Hoo- 
sier is apt to boast 
that “all great things 
come out of Indiana.” It is the 
land of poets, writers, and silver- 
tongued orators — witness James 
Whitcomb Riley, Lew Wallace, and 
Senator Beveridge as shining ex- 
amples. And "once a Hoosier al- 
ways a Hoosier” though far away 
in strange lands. 

No wonder now that the deaf of 
Indiana are housed in a new mil- 
lion dollar school and have the best 
of everything through the gener- 
osity of the State and the efforts 
of a hard-headed man, Supt. R. O. 

Johnson, who can also gather 
“stray blossoms of poesy.” 

No wonder also that a deaf phil- 
anthropist, in the person of Mr. 

Orson Archibald, has arisen among 
the deaf of Indiana. He has made 
“The Indiana Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Deaf" an assured reality 
instead of a mere hoped-for-possi- 
bility by donating an eighty acre 
farm as the site for the Home. 

This farm is part of the extensive 
estate left to Mr. Archibald by 
his deceased parents and sisters. 

It is situated near Brookston. White 
County, in Indiana, about twelve 
miles north of Lafayette which is 
half way between Indianapolis and 
Chicago. 

Mr. Archibald has had all the 
necessary documents for the deed 
of gift filed with the proper state 
officials and also articles for the 
due incorporation of the Home and provision 
for the application of funds collected for the 
purpose. With the gift of the site for the 
Home Mr. Archibald stipulates that the deaf 
of Indiana shall raise a certain sum of monev 
within ten years. The sum so stipulated is 
not overly large and the deaf of Indiana al- 
ready have almost a thousand dollars for the 
purpose deposited in a bank. The newly in- 
corporated members of the Board of Directors 
of the Home are as follows : 

Joseph H. Kious, President. 

Wilbur F. Severson, First Vice-President 
and Attorney. 

Henry D. Miller, Second Vice-President. 

Daisy E. Root, Third Vice-President. 

Utten E. Read. Recording Secretary. 

Evelyn B. Heizer, Corresponding Secretary. 

Henry Bierhaus, Treasurer. 

Richard B. Wetherill, Physician. 

Philip J. Hasenstab, Minister. 

Ida B. Kinsley and Orson Archibald. 
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chanting; and Paris the grandest. He was 
happiest, however, at Yalombrosa, Italy and 
most miserable after the descent of the vol- 
cano Colina, Mexico. The contrast must have 
been like Paradise and Paradise Lost. 

Mr. Archibald has become such an expert 
in the art of photography that he handles a 
large cirkut camera with professional ease. 
He gave the first moving-picture exhibition 
in 1903 at the school with fifty slides of pho- 
tographs he had taken on a trip west. One of 
his cirkut photographs is nine feet long. 


While at Delavan, Wisconsin, last s.immer. 
attending the teachers' convention, he took a 
large cirkut photograph of the school and its 
grounds. 

The mother of Mr. Archibald was a very 
devout Christian, always ready to do good for 
any one in need of help. She was particularly 
generous and helpful all through all the war 
of the Rebellion and assisted all the widows 
of that war within her reach. At that time 
she even offered a thousand dollars of her 
income to start a Home for friendless women 


but her offer was declined by the Governor. 
Before her death, she had read the Bible 
through seven times and, no doubt, her in- 
fluence developed the same spirit of helpful- 
ness in her son. He organized the first Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society in the Indiana School 
in the fall of 1889 and also started the idea 
of having teachers meetings there. Now his 
crowning effort at helpfulness is making a 
sure foundation for “The Indiana Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf." 

E. F. L. 


A Blind Boy’s Interest in Pictures 

Impressions of Cinderella 

( Fro m Mo Ur* 1 'a pin > ) 



“Cinderella" Taliaferro and Wolcott Coombs. 


NDERELLA. Selig’s 

magnificent three-reel 
spectacle, has been re- 
leased, and hundreds 
of exhibitors have al- 
ready experienced the pleasure of 
watching their breathless audiences 
drink in the delights of the master- 
piece. Knowing, from intimate as- 
sociation with the business, some- 
thing of the stupendous labor in- 
volved and the difficulties overcome 
iu the production of such a film, 
these exhibitors can appreciate, per- 
haps more thoroughly than the pub- 
lic, the unusual harmony of the re- 
sult. Miss Mabel Taliaferro her- 
self, who makes such a charming 
and wholly ideal Cinderella was 
amazed at the volumes of work in- 
volved in a process seemingly as 
simple as making pictures. And 
she is surely in a position to know ; 
for she was one of the few outside 
the regular Selig forces who, per- 
force, witnessed the whole prepara- 
tion, in which she was the most 
prominent figure. 

But there was another witness, if 
we may be permitted to use that term, who, 
though in no way involved in the action, fol- 
lowing with eager interest every operation in 
the production of the big spectacle. This 
observer was Wolcott Coombs, the deaf-blind 
boy from Oklahoma in whom Mr. Selig has 
found such interesting material for a series 
of scientific pictures. Coombs, although de- 
prived of those two faculties which we deem 
absolutely essential to enjoyment of life, has 
been supplied by a beneficent Providence with 
an efficient substitute in the form of Profes- 
sor Harry Yirden, who is with him constantly 
and from whom he has absorbed a more pro- 
found knowledge of a variety of subjects than 
is acquired bv most persons of full sense 
equipment. Strange as it may seem. Coombs 
is especially interested in drama, and through 
the books for the blind and the extraordinary 
application of Prof. \ irden, has become 
familiar with all the classics. 

Combs was intensely interested in the 
production of Cinderella ; and during its 
preparation he studied every detail, even 
climbing ladders to feel of the scenery and 
stage settings, and running his sensitive hands 
over all the properties and costumes used. 

Coombs has mastered the typewriter, and 
does beautiful work on it. He is therefore 
able to record his impressions, and without, 
of course, ever seing the film itself, he has 
written a most interesting description of 
“Cinderella,” which we reproduce in his own 
words : 

MY IMPRESSIONS OF CINDERELLA 

■One of the first stories I read in the em- 


bossed type for the blind was that of “Cin- 
derella." I did not have much of an idea 
then of kings and palaces — but 1 did know 
when Cinderella attended the grand ball at 
the palace she was entering a wonderful new 
world. But that was no more a fairyland to 
her than the one I stepped into the day Mr. 
Twist took me up into the big glass studio 
at the Selig plant and introduced me to Miss 
Mabel Taliaferro, a little fairy princess in 
spite of the rough burlap dress she wore. 
They were waiting for sun, so I was told — 
and Miss Taliaferro sat down in the stage 
kitchen and talked with me for some time. T 
did not blame Prince Charming for braving 
the king’s wrath — not if the original of the 
old Egyptian folk-story were half as winning 
as Mr. Selig's Cinderella. 

When I first came to Chicago I knew no- 
thing about how moving pictures were made, 
and so everything was new to me. 1 was at 
the studio nearly every day while this film 
was being taken. It was like being in some 
great fairyland where one learned many 
wonderful lessons each day without realiz- 
ing that he was doing anything but having a 
good time. The costumes and properties 
which I saw, representing different periods, 
added to my knowledge and interest in his- 
tory. Watching the production of “Cin- 
derella” has also added to my interest in the 
study of the drama. Now when I attend the 
theatre or read a play it is easy to picture the 
stage settings and watch the actions of the 
actors. The scenic artist, and my tutor Mr. 
Yirden, first showed me various small card- 


board models of the stage settings 
used in “Cinderella," then we 
visited the bridge where the scen- 
ery is painted, and the carpenter 
shop where they were making dif- 
ferent sets. Up in the studio I 
studied bit by bit the sets as they 
were ready for the actors. Then, 
through my tutor’s fingers I wit- 
nessed practically every scene as it 
was acted in front of the camera. 
Day after day I understood a little 
better how much brains and hard 
work it takes to produce a film like 
“Cinderella.” Besides the actors, 
they must be skilled stage carpen- 
ters to build the scenery, scenic 
artists to paint it, property men 
who are always busy. “Doc” and 
John, the property man, kept me 
busy looking at furniture, arms, 
and other properties used in the 
play. Then there is the director, 
the camera men, and still others. 
They are all fine fellows. 

I am more anxious for New 
Year’s day to arrive than ever be- 
fore. I know that I shall under- 
stand this picture when it is re- 
leased better than most people, for Cinderella 
is a dear friend of mine. The only thing 
that I could want to make the day perfect 
would be to have Miss Cinderella Taliaferro 
watch the picture with me. 

Careful readers of this little story will ob- 
serve that Wolcott Coombs shows promise 
of a really pleasing literary style, as well as a 
power of observation enhanced, rather than 
reduced, by the enforced concentration of his 
powers on a few faculties. His narrative in- 
dicates that he values highly the friendship of 
Miss Taliaferro, who, indeed, spent consider- 
able time conversing with the boy. Anyone, 
by the way, can communicate with him by the 
simple process of drawing the letters of the al- 
phabet on the palm of his hand with a finger 
tip. Of course after so conversing for a 
while with him one becomes adept at the pro- 
cess and adopts abbreviations and signs, which 
greatly facilitate matters, so that the "talk” 
may become fluent and even animated. Prof. 
Yirden, naturally, has developed this system 
until their communications are almost as rapid 
as the ordinary kind. The photograph shows 
Miss Taliaferro and Wolcott Coombs talking 
together in the Selig studio, presumably about 
the all-absorbing topic, Cinderella. 


Don't be unreasonable. If you put your shoes 
in the bureau drawer, you cannot expect your hus- 
band to find them under the table. 

Which is more fun : to be cozy in a crazy corner 
or crazy in a cosy corner? 
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Mr. Harry Bell of Baltimore 


OREIGN manufacturers and im- 
porters have for some years past 
adopted the expedient of labeling 
their wares with the name of the 
country wherein they were made. 
This is done not only with the idea of advertis- 
ing their country, but also in the hope of en- 
hancing the merits of the articles and there- 
by securing for them a more ready sale. 
That this expedient succeeds might readily 
be granted. It is a peculiarity of human 
nature to put a higher premium on things 
possessing the glamour of distance. Thus to 
the average American an article labeled 
“Made in Germany,” or “Made in France,” or 
“Made in England,” is more greatly to be de- 
sired than an article of equal or even superior 
merit made in his own country. This pecu- 
liarity may be pure sentiment, and yet it is 
a peculiarly with which the American manu- 
facturer and merchant must reckon, 1'nless 
they will offer vigorous combat the flood 
of foreign importa- 
tions will so increase 
as to sweep away 
their own sales and 
so either force them 
into bankruptcy or 
compel them to seek 
less profitable markers 
in distant lands. 

Nor are domestic 
manufacturers them- 
selves free from this 
glamour of distance. 

However much they 
may protest against 
it in others they them- 
selves, perhaps un- 
consciously, possess 
it. Thus, in many 
lines of employment 
requiring skill and in- 
telligence the foreign 
applicant is preferred. 

By many this is as- 
cribed to the cheaper 
wage but in reality the 
explanation but half 
explains. The truth 
is found in the fore- 
ign label with which 
t he applicant is 
marked. It is the 
same old story of the glamour of distance. 

Given equal opportunity of acquiring skill in 
his chosen trade or profession the American 
will out-distance his foreign competitor in 
every point. This has been demonstrated too 
often to be gainsaid. The genius of the Ameri- 
can mind and the cunning of the American 
hand have no superiors. Else, how shall we 
explain the greater prosperity of America ? 
The greatness of a nation is reflected in the 
greatness of her people. This is a well es- 
tablished axiom. 

And in the little world of the Deaf the 
same truths obtain. Scattered over the length 
and breadth of the United States are thousands 
of deaf-mutes skilled in almost every known 
line of trade and profession. In order to ob- 
tain an adequate idea of the number so en- 
gaged one has but to read the Gallaudet Day 
Address of Dr. Robert Patterson at the Mis- 
sissippi School about four years ago, or the 
more recent address of Superintendent S. 
Tufts Walker of the Missouri School. The 
American Annals, the Volta Rcvicxv. The 
Deaf-Mutes' Journal, and the magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers published by or 


By O. J. W. 

for the Deaf, in or outside of the schools, also 
frequently contain numerous allusions to suc- 
cessful American Deaf, and it is safe to say 
that in no other country is there a greater 
number of individual deaf who have won suc- 
cess. 

Among the Deaf of Europe there are many 
successful men — Dusuzeau, Gaillard, Maginn, 
Mealy, Watzulik. Among the American-born 
Deaf entitled to wear the label “Made in Eu- 
rope” there is no dearth — Washburn, Red- 
mond, Tilden, Moore, Hannan, Carpenter. 
Among the fereign-born Deaf living in Amer- 
ica also entitled to wear the label “Made in 
Europe” there are also quite a number — Lip- 
gens, Loew, Hanik, Leitch, and lastly among 
those upon whom the label "Made in Amer- 
ica” would be as a laurel wreath upon the brow 
of a victorious Roman there are Long, Hodg- 
son, Cloud, Dougherty, Gray, Logan, Mc- 
Carthy, Parkinson, Miss Kent, Schroeder, 


Spear, Pach, Henning and a hundred others 
whose lights are obscured only because they 
are surrounded by innumerable other lights 
equally as luminous. 

From among these obscured, though none 
the less brilliant, lights we select for our 
sketch a young artisan in silver. We present 
to the readers of the Silent Worker a photo- 
graph of the young man seated at his bencli 
in the factory of Samuel' Kirk & Sons, 108 
E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. The firm of 
Samuel Kirk & Sons is the oldest existing 
firm of silversmiths in America and one of 
the largest south of New York. Harry Bell 
is here shown in the act of chasing an article 
of silver which is to form part of a large 
collection ordered by a prominent public man 
Now, there is not very much to say of Harry 
Bell's antecedents except that they are so 
thoroughly and so characteristically Ameri- 
can. Had an American Sculptor, like the 
sculptor of old who breathed life into the 
statue his hands had fashioned, taken his 
material from the “Hills of Maryland” and 
with tools of Baltimore make fashioned Ham- 
Pell he could not have created anything more 


thoroughly American. Harry Bell was born 
in Baltimore on the same day and month that 
Christopher Columbus discovered America, 
though about a decade less than four hundred 
years later. His father is one of Uncle Sam's 
skilled naval mechanical engineers and his 
mother, Rebecca Virginia Bell, was decended 
from famed Southern Maryland colonial stock. 
At the age of five a succession of fevers — ty- 
phoid, scarlet and diptheric — rendered him 
completely deaf. At the age of eight lie was 
sent to the Ferdinand Knapp Oral School, lo- 
cated on Hollins St. in Baltimore. This institu- 
tion is a Day School for Hearing Youths with 
a Department for Oral Instruction of the 
Deaf. The Deaf Department is quasi-public, 
that is, although it receives state support it 
is really a private institution. Among the 
many bright graduates of the Knap]) School 
we might mention Mrs. Flick of Chicago, 
Mrs. Le Fevre of Washington, the Misses 
M aters, Wiegand, Edelen, Hecht. Newman, 

McCreary, Mrs. El- 
roy and Messrs. Hen- 
ning, Graf, Hilder- 
brandt and Harry 
Bell. It is quite 
agreed among those 
mentioned all of 
who m were his 
schoolm a t e s, that 
Harry Bell was the 
most irrepressive pu- 
pil ever received in- 
to the school. Fer- 
dinand Knapp was a 
kind hearted old Ger- 
man who loved peace 
and quiet and it was 
a sore affliction to 
him whenever Harry 
Bell’s effervescent 
spirits would arise 
and bubble and over- 
flow. Such times 
were occasions for 
uproar and the pro- 
duction of the hick- 
ory rod and dunce- 
cap, and so often did 
Harry Bell feel the 
rod and wear the cap 
that they came to 
be looked upon as his 
his own. No one else dared muster up 
enough courage to induce the old gentleman 
to produce them. Since 1889 it has been a 
traditional question in Baltimore as to the 
reasons for the old gentleman's extraordinary 
exhibition of patience. “Why wasn't Harry 
fired?” they are still asking one another. The 
question may, after all, not be so difficult to 
answer. Ferdinand Knapp was a man of 
experience, judgment and insight. He was 
a just man also. He loved boys and could 
read their minds and hearts thoroughly. He 
decided that despite his irrepressive ways 
Harry Bell was a good boy and if properly 
managed he would make his mark some day. 
Every time Harry placed tacks on his teacher’s 
chair, or spread molasses over an affection- 
ately disposed stray dog and turned him loose 
among the pupils at recess, or drew funny pic- 
tures of his teacher on the blackboard, or did 
anything that the Katzenjammer Kids, Happy 
Hooligan, Jen Sen, Howson Lott or Snicker- 
ing Sam are pictured in the humorous sec- 
tions of the weekly newspapers as doing, the 
rod and dunce-cap were brought forth. And 
time proved the old gentleman's wisdom. 




MR. HARRY BELL AT WORK 
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Harry Hell became one of the school’s 
most brilliant show pupils. In 1890 he ap- 
peared before Governor Carroll and the Mary- 
land Legislature and won the support for 
the school. In the same year be addresed a 
convention of Mason’s in Raine s Hall, and 
before an assembly of King. David's Lodge he 
won a chautauqua salute for reciting the Star 
Spangled Banner and other selections. A 
year before the date of the graduation of his 
class. I larry left the Knapp School and there- 
in- lost his chances for a gold medal. From the 
school he went to the shop of a stern old sil- 
ver-smith named A. Luritzen. of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and learned the art of modelling, 
chasing and designing. It was a difficult 
road he had to travel under the tutelage of 
the skilled Dane, but he finally mastered his 
trade and now earns a comfortable living. 

Harry Bell is not married. Each leap year, 
however, he offers himself as a candidate for 
sacrifice on the altar of hymen. That he has 
not been taken is the fault and also the mis- 
fortune of the fair sex. He is a member of 
the Improved Order of Heptasophs and of 
the Baltimore Artists Club and mingles freely 
with all the officers and members. He can 
speak well, after the manner of Oralists. He 
can read the lips well also, although not with 
the absurdly exaggerated proficiency of the 
deaf and dumb youth in the "Oral" story en- 
titled "A Midas of the Street." which appears 
in the February Uyi2l issue of Munsey's 
Magazine. Like most sensible products of 
the ( )ral Method Harry Bell has acquired pro- 
ficiency in the use of the sign-language. Like 
most sensible oral graduates he, also, mingles 
freelv with the Deaf of the combined schools 
and does not think that he thereby speaks or 
reads the lips any the less well. He is a regu- 
lar and welcome attendant at all meetings and 
services of Grace Episcopal Deaf-Mute Mis- 
sion and is on terms of close friendship with 
the I’astor, Rev. O. J. Whildin. And here 
ends the story of Harry Bell, of whom it 
might be truly said, as it was said of Lord 
Howe by Elizabeth Barrett Browning in 
Aurora Leigh: "You're right about Lord 
Howe! Lord Howe’s a trump." 


NEW JERSEY LAW ON SAFEGUARDING 
LIFE. AND RESCUE EQUIPMENT 

AN ACT Providing for the Protection of Life 
by the Maintenance and the Extension of the United 
States Volunteer Life-Saving Corps in New Jersey, 
and to Safeguard Life-Saving apparatus. 

Whereas. The LInited States Volunteer Life- 
Saving Corps in New Jersey, comprising hundred; 
of trained swimmers among the boatsmen, long- 
shoremen, swimmers, canoeists, associations for 
young men of the State, enlisted and sworn to risk 
their lives to save others, for a period of two years, 
is doing a work of great importance to the State as 
shown by the record of over (60) sixty reported 
rescues in one thousand nine hundred and nine ; 
and 

Whereas. There is great need of extension of 
such work throughout the whole State on inland 
waters, as well as the ocean front, as evidenced 
by the list of one hundred and nintv-six (196) 
■drownings for May, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember alone in one thousand nine hundred and 
nine : therefore 

HE IT ENACTED by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: The gov- 
erning body of any city, borough, township or vil- 
lage may in its discretion appropriate, by ordinance, 
such funds of its municipality as it may deem ne- 
cessary to safe-guard from drowning the lives of 
its people or visitors within its border, by location 
of apparatus or conduct of educational work in 
harmony with the plans of the United States Vol- 
unteer Life-Saving Corps in New Jersey. 


lie Beaf printer 

PRESENT DAY METHODS MUST 
BE TAUGHT. OBSOLETE OLD 
FASHIONED INSTRUCTORS CAN- 
NOT PROPERLY TEACH THE TRADE. THE 
DEAF PRINTER AND THE LINOTYPE. J* 
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By H. Stewart Smith 
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T OM BLAKE'S article in regard 
to the deaf printer in the De- 
cember issue of the Silent 
Worker, was an admirable ex- 
planation. b.:t seemed to be too 
strongly flavored as an appeal. 

As long as the deaf printer has been taught 
the trade as he should be, he has very little 
trouble in securing employment, and in most 
every case, he holds his position in spite of 
his affliction. 

But. there is the deaf printer who professes 
to be able to do what he simply cannot do. 

A few years ago 1 secured employment in 
a large printing plant in Philadelphia, Pa., 



HARRY STEWART SMITH 

under certain conditions — I had to prove what 
I could do. 

Upon applying to the foreman, he said : — 
"We have had several deaf men here, but 
could not keep them as they misrepresented 
themselves, in fact, they were entirely incom- 
petent, in my department ( job ) and the super- 
intendent had to transfer them to the book 
room, and put them on "straight matter." 

I invariably carry an assortment of sam- 
ples of my work And showed them to the fore- 
man, who said: "If you can do work like 
those samples I want you, and want you bad." 

"All right. If my services are not satis- 
factory at the end of the day, I desire to be 
informed of it.” 

I went to work, and, at the end of the day, 
the foreman not advising me of his decision, I 
approached him, and was informed that the 
position was permanent, and was told that 
“You are not like other “dummy printers.” 

Although not refused a position simply on 
the strength of what those who preceded me 
had said of their ability, I had to prove what 
l said. 

I held the position for five years, and when 
the superintendent and foreman secured 


another position. I was asked to accept a posi- 
tion as head job and ad. man. 

The deaf printer who is learning the trade 
today, is not to be blamed for his incompetency 
any more than the school from which he 
graduates. In many cases the whole fault 
lies with the school, more often with the in- 
structor. 

The days of hand-set type has passed. The 
Linotype has come to stay. 

Therefore, what good can accrue from 
learning the trade — in the old-fashioned, ob- 
solete way? 

The deaf printer of today must learn job 
work — this is a day of panel and ornamental 
work — the old long and short line “artist” 
has seen his day. Then, too, the deaf Lino- 
type operator is in demand. Every school 
for the deaf should have a machine. The 
supply of linotype operators is far below the 
demand — so there will be no crowding. 

A deplorable state of affairs in a certain 
school has recently come to my notice. Those 
who have learned the trade, in nine cases out 
of ten. fail to secure positions; those who 
do. cannot hold them. Even their method of 
press-feeding and make-ready has been con- 
demned ; they have to start all over again. 
All they can do is to set "straight matter," not 
in the city, at good wages — but in some coun- 
try town, for $7 or $8 per week. One gradu- 
ate (?) showed his training in setting a 
wedding invitation in typewritten type! What 
did the foreman say ? 

In another school, the instructor's salary is 
$50.00 per month. 

I informed the superintendent that I would 
take the position at $100 per month and secure 
positions for my pupils — knowing they would 
be taught modern methods, and knew where 
such were wanted. 

The superintendent informed me that (in 
his own words:) "I know you are the better 
instructor : would be glad to have my pupils 
taught as they should be, but what can we 
do when the Board of Trustees will not pay 
more ?” 

Mr. Porter teaches the latest forms of ty- 
pography — he knows the old method is a fail- 
ure. After a long fight, the school secured a 
linotype. Look at his record — every operator 
he turned out is working at the machine. 
They’ are members of the Typographical 
Union and command excellent nay. 

Where would the operators be if they were 
taught the trade as it was twenty years ago? 

As the trade is now taught, especially in the 
West, it is a failure — a dismal failure, as I 
have been told by employers and fellow crafts- 
men. 

H. Stewart Smith. 



MISS CLARA BELLE ROGERS, 
Vice-President of the South Carolina Association 
of the Deaf. 
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By Mrs. E. Florence Long, Council Bluffs, la. 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which our coming life is made, 

And hll our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 

The tissues of the life to he 
We weave with colors all our own, 

And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we haz e sown. 

— Whittier. 

A N!) with this should be Thack- 
eray's famous quotation: “Sow 
a thought, you reap a word ; sow 
a word ; you reap an act ; sow 
an act, you reap a habit ; sow a 
habit, you reap a destiny.'' 

❖ ❖ 

Little stray “straws always show which 
way the winds blow" and this time a South 
Dakota zephyr (not a blizzard ) wafted some 
of them this way. 

The South Dakota Aberdeen Daily fur- 
nishes the following : 

NO CHINNING TO GO THERE 


Colony of Deaf People File on Adjoining 
Claims on Reservation Near Watauga 


Qt’IET n\Li- TO UK ITS APPROPRIATE NAME 

Aberdeen Man, Head of State Association for 
Advancement of Deaf, One of 
Homesteaders 


A colony of deaf people who have tiled on ad 
joining claims near the town of Watauga bids fair 


to make that little place quite noted. Quiet Dale 
is the name which the settlement has been dubbed. 

Among the homesteaders are Chas. H. Loucks, of 
Aberdeen, president of the South Dakota association 
for the advancement of the deaf, and Miss Marion 
E. Finch of this city, who came here recently from 
• Kansas City. D. M. Authier, of Woonsocket, is an- 
other South Dakotan who has joined the party. 
The three mentioned are old schoolmates and among 
the prominent deaf people of the state. Both the 
men are successful farmers. Mr. Loucks having 
spent all his life upon a farm previous to his com- 
ing to Aberdeen six years ago. Four other deaf 
people are in the colony and it is expected that a 
well known deaf couple will come from Omaha to 
join the party. 

The settlers say that they are anticipating a very 
pleasant time and that they will leave nothing un- 
done to make the “simple life” as enjoyable as pos- 
sible. They will welcome any others of their order 
into the settlement. Most of those who have joined 
will spend the winter in more settled districts and 
go to Watauga in the spring to begin residence. 

Watauga is a new town on the reservation near 
the North Dakota line and situated on the Puget 
Sound extension of the Milwaukee line. 

This back to the soil movement of the 
Western deaf is mighty interesting and shows 
that they are beginning to realize what is real- 
ly best for them. One of these homesteaders, 
Miss Marion Finch, an ex-Co-ed of Gallaudet 
College, ex "school marm" of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, and lastly a regular 
trained nurse from one of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, training schools for nurses, kindly 
added the following information : 

“About two years ago part of the Standing 
Rock and Cheyenne River Indian Reservation 
was thrown open to settlers. Claims were 
drawn by lots. The holders of lucky num- 
bers were assigned certain dates and time to 
appear at the land offices and select their own 
claims from a large map of the reservation. 
1 was one of those to draw a lucky number 
but did not respond when my number was 
called because it was so far from those drawn 
by friends that I knew I could not secure a 
claim near them and I did not feel brave en- 
ough to go out on a claim by myself or among 
strangers. 


“By the last of October, 1910, all of the 20,- 

000 numbers drawn had been called and on 
Nov. 1, 1910, the claims unsettled were thrown 
open to general homesteaders. Mr. Desire 
M. Authur, a South Dakota boy, responded 
to his number and secured a good claim 4^2 
miles north of Watauga. He spoke so glow- 
ingly of the country that Mr. Chas. H. Loucks 
was tempted to try to secure an adjoining 
claim. So bright and early on the morning 
of Nov. 1, he was one of a long line waiting 
for the land office at Lemmon. S. D. to open. 
There was another man after the same claim, 
but Mr. Loucks stood ahead of him in line 
and secured it. A claim south of the one Mr. 
Loucks filed on was not taken up and through 
him 1 learned of it and started home from 
Kansas City at once. On reaching Aberdeen 
we ascertained by means of the long distance 
telephonee that that claim was still open, so 

1 started for Lemmon that night with over 
$100 in my pocket. Luckily no one knew it 
and I reached Lemmon safely at 6 a.m. It 
was still dark and I was a stranger, but the 
town was small and I easily found a hotel, 
where 1 ordered breakfast, and then sat down 
to wait as patiently as possible for the land 
office to open. Before that time, I went into 
a near-by office to secure filing papers, for 
which I paid $2. It was necessary to secure 
these before going to the land office. The 
gentleman in that office kindly offered to go 
with me to the office and I was only too 
glad to accept his help. 

“At the land office I was asked if the facts 
set forth in the filing papers were true and if 
that was my signature. On my answering in 
the affirmative, the seal of the U. S. land 
office was attached and I handed over the 
money. The claim I chose is valued at $2 . 50 
per acre by the government (I expect to re- 
ceive many times that amount per acre when I 
am ready to sell. ) Of the price one-fifth 
was paid down at the time of filing. If I 
wish to prove up at the end of fourteen 
months. I can do so by paying the remaining 
four-fifths or I can live on the land five years 
paying one-fifth each year. I forgot to say 
that filing fees were $14,00. After the busi- 
ness of filing was attended to, 1 went down to 
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the depot to see about my train and found it 
was six hours late. So 1 had a long, tedious 
wait, but finally the train come and I got home 
at two o’clock the next morning, after four 
nights of travel. 

“Residence on claim has to begin within six 
months from the time of filing, so early in 
March Messrs. Loucks and Authier came out 
and erected there little claim shacks. Mr. 
Loucks and family occupy the largest 16 x 20 
feet, Mr. Authier has one 14 x 16 and mine 
is 12 x 16. They are built of skylaps with 
an inner layer of tar paper and the walls are 
covered with blue plastering paper. At first 
the roofs were covered with a fire and water- 
proof roofing, but it seems it was not hail 
proof, as one night a hail storm came up and 
pounded holes in our roofing, so we now have 
good shingle roofs over 11s. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Loucks and 1 hope to prove 
up soon after our fourteen months residence 
are up. The government demands that a 
homesteader reside fourteen months continu- 
ously or five years on the land and make im- 
provements. These improvements are not de- 
signated but should be sufficient to show the 
homesteader is in earnest. 

“I have a house and five acres of land 
broken. 1 hope to put in a crop this vear and 
make some other improvements also. 

“We have some of the best claims in this 
vicinity. South and south-east of town the 
country is more thickly settled than in this 
section, but the land is not as good, in spite 
of the fact that it is priced at a higher figure. 

“A kind of coal called lignite is found in 
many places and settlers can have all they 
want simply by digging it. There is a coal 
bank on my land, but it has not been opened 
yet. 


“The claims range in price from fifty cents, 
to six dollars per acre. 

“We are becoming well known all over the 
reservation. Early last spring we called on 
Mr. and Mrs. Sutliff and Mr. and Mrs. llson, 
who also have claims some miles away.” 

. ❖ ❖ 

1 his is an interesting news item from 
theatrical bunch lights : 

Mile. Marie le Xeru. a young French woman who 
has been totally deaf from infancy, is practically 
mute and for years has been partly blind, has just 
brought out her second play at the Odeon theatre, 
Paris. A year ago Mile, le Kent wrote a drama 
entitled "The Liberated,’’ which, when produced nt 
the Odeon, was hailed, says the New York World, 
as a work of genius, comparing with the best works 
in French dramatic literature. Her present play is 
called “the Redoubtable,’’ taking its title from the 
name of a French battleship. 

Now it would be still more interesting if 
that talented young deaf authoress, Mile. 
Yvonne Pitrois, of France, would find out all 
about this other young deaf genius and give 
us the results in a life sketch. 

The first gathering of the Mid West Branch 
of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
for the New Year, 1912, was on the 26th of 
January, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Schuyler Long and the next on Feb. 9th, at 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Llenderson’s in Council 
Bluffs, while the third was at Mr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Sowell’s in Omaha. The first and the 
third ones were the regular literary program^ 
of the Association, while the one at Mr. and 
Mrs. Henderson's was by special invitation, 
as they are only honorary members. 

The annual banquet of the Association has 


been announced for May 18, at the Hotel 
Grand in Council Bluffs, and all Gallaudets of 
the surrounding country both near and far 
are cordially invited to attend if they happen 
to come to Council Bluffs at that time. 

The Atchison Globe remarked, 

So far as we are concerned, a woman with a 
prominent Adam’s apple needn’t wear a low-necked 
gown. 

That editor is fond of jokes, sure! A 
woman with an Adam's apple would be a 
drawing freak with a big salary in any circus 
or vaudeville show. 

In the Garden of Eden, Eve took a wee bite, 
offered the apple to Adam who took a bite 
and. finding it good, promptly ate it core and 
all. That is how it happens that all women 
have smooth necks while the necks of all men 
look as if they had swallowed an apple core 
which bent double and stuck in their throats. 

The Suffragists see plainly how women 
have always front the time of Eve thus meekly 
taken a bite of the Declaration of Indepedence 
and allowed the men to have the most of it. 
They want the men to just let them have their 
proper “divvy” or share of the apple and leave 
the core for hogs to choke over. 


I love thee. I love but thee, 

With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold 
And the Stars are old 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold. 

— /. Bayard Taylor. 
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cation. If such stress had been put on the fact 
that the elder Gallaudet was a Congregational 
minister, we do not believe his monument or 
statue would now be adorning the grounds 
of any public institution, or that any school 
or college maintained by public funds wo. 1 1 
be bearing his name. In Roman Catholic 
France a statue of De l'Epee, the priest, may 
be appropriate enough almost any where, but 
if his statue is to be erected on public school 
property in the United States, it will be to De 
l'Epee, as it was to Gallaudet, the man. in 
his secular capacity as "friend, teacher and 
benefactor” of the deaf. 


discussion of methods from the program of 
the proposed congress, or was it a condition 
imposed bv the government ? 

* * * 

Last spring the Rev. F. A. Moeller, of 
Chicago, proposed that a statue of Abbe De 
l'Epee be erected on the grounds of Gal- 
laudet College at Washington as a fitting com- 
memoration of the bi-centenary of the great 
benefactor of the deaf. We heartily seconded 
Father Moeller's proposition ( Silent Work- 
er, July, 1911) but it seems to have fallen 
flat. We are unable to satisfactorily account 
for such apparent lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the American deaf. It certainly can- 
not be due to any lack of appreciation of the 
services of De l'Epee. In the course of our 
travels last summer we had occasion to refer 
to the matter with some whom we naturally 


By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave.,St. Louis Mo 


Some one has had the kindness to favor us 
with a copy of Ephpheta, a new Roman Cath 
olic monthly for the deaf, published in New 
York, by Mr. John F. O'Brien, and edited, 
so we understand, by the Rev. M. R. Mc- 
Carthy. S.J. The paper is neatly and attrac- 
tively printed, ably edited and full of matter of 
special interest to the Roman Catholic deal". 
The number before us shows a refreshing 
tendency on the part of the management to 
broaden out so as to embrace subjects not 
exclusively catholic which adds to the interest 
of the paper and enhances its value to the 
general public. 


the later part of next July, the 
m occasion being the conuuemora- 

tion of the bi-centenary of Abbe 

De l’Epee, the founder of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, the inventor of the manual alphabet ami 
the father of the language of conventional 
signs. Representatives of the deaf of" all 
civilized countries, Catholic, Protestant, Jew 
and Gentile, are expected to attend this Con- 
gress and no pains are being spared by the 
deaf of France to make the commemoration a 
notable event. 

Referring to the program prepared for the 
Congress Ephpheta, in the course of an able 
and interesting editorial, goes on to say: “lo 
insure harmony at the meetings of the general 
convention discussion of methods, oral, man- 
ual, combined, etc., will he excluded. Il 
there are any subjects which the educated deaf 
are qualified to discuss they are the methods 
that should be employed in the education of 
the deaf, for they know better than any one 
else the practical value of methods employed 
in their own education. If there are any sub- 
jects concerning which the educated deaf are 
able to discuss harmoniously among them- 
selves they are the subjects which pertain 
to methods — “oral, manual, combined, etc." 
If the coming gathering of representative 
deaf citizens from all parts of the world is 
to be a congress in fact as well as in name 
the discussion of methods, instead of being- 
excluded from the program should be given 
precedence over all others, since it is timely 
and of vital importance. To exclude the dis- 
cussion of methods of deaf-mute education 
from a gathering of educated deaf citizens 
assembled from all parts of the world to com- 
memorate the services of the founder of deaf- 
mute education is to extract the 
contents of the conventional egg 


The following self-explanatory extract is 
taken from the Saturday Evening Post of 
a few weeks ago : 

Deaf-mutism, which used sometimes to he re- 
sorted to by criminals, can no longer avail them. 
The Abbe Sicard long ago devised a plan for the 
unmasking of these pretenders. He observed that 
under the old system when the deaf and dumb were 
taught to write they were taught with the eye. and 
that the letters of a word were known to them only 
by their form and value ; he observed that the errors 
in spelling of an imposter who always has refer- 
ence to sound, thereby indicating that his know- 
ledge had been obtained through the ear and not 
through the eye. A criminal who had defied all 
other means of detection wrote down several sen- 
tences in which the errors weie produced by the 
sound of the words. The Abbe pronounced the 
man to be an imposter, without even taking the 
trouble to go and see him, and the subsequent con- 
fession of the criminal proved that the Abbe was 
right. 

In a case in which a man pretended to be deaf in 
one of his ears Erhardt held a repeater at a certain 
distance in front of him and asked him 
if he could hear it ; the man said he 
y , could. Erhardt then asked him to close 
? ,V. the good ear with his finger leaving the 
•SStff 44 - pretended deaf ear open, moved the re- 
ATi jj 1 peater closer to him and asked the man 
if he could hear it. He said he could 
La-SS not. Erhardt then showed that the 
man must be an imposter, because by 
a scries of experiments he had demon- 
strated that the repeater could be plainly 
heard at the last distance with the 
sound ear, although the latter be closed 
itli the finger. 


id A vtASAittlS If « H3V£MBRf ITIfr 
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The way Jay C. Howard C. P. is after the 
imposters is enough to make them say in 
chorus with Davy Crocket’s coon : “Don't 
shoot! I'll come down.” 


At a banquet at the City Club at which 
were gathered representatives of various lo- 
cal civic and business organizations each 
guest was provided with a badge which also 
bore his name conspicuously displayed. Such 
a procedure made it possible for everybody 
present to introduce himself to everybody else 
where formal introductions were overlooked. 
Something along that line was attempted at 
the Delavan Convention at the suggestion of 
Supt. Tate, of the Minnesota School, who 
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pinned a visiting card to the lapel of his 
coat. A good many followed his example 
which went to show that the suggestion was 
as popular as it was useful. Here is hoping 
that at future conventions each member will 
be required to fly a pennant bearing his local 
habitation and his name. 

The latest addition to the working staff of 
St. Thomas Mission, St. Louis, is Miss Clara 
L. Steidemann, who will serve in the capacity 
of social helper. The Mission has long en- 
joyed the benefits of her services in many 
ways and is singularly fortunate in having 
her definitely enlisted in a specific line of 
work. The Mission is the local center of 



MISS CLARA L. STEIDEMANN 


much activity not confined to members of the 
Episcopal Church, and Miss Steidemann’s 
work will embrace practically the entire local 
community interested generally in affairs of 
the deaf. Miss Steidemann is not deaf. She 
is a valued teacher in the local Gallaudet 
School and quite well versed in the use of 
the sign-language. She became interested in 
the deaf through her brother, Mr. Arthur O. 
Steidemann, lay reader of the Mission, a 
graduate of Gallaudet School, of Gallaudet 
College, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
and an architect of distinction. Both Mr. and 
M iss Steidemann are devoted workers for all 
that makes for the advancement of the deaf. 
There was an unusually large attendance at 
the Alission Social for February, of which 
Miss Steidemann was the moving spirit and 
all who were so fortunate as to be present 
had an extra enjoyable evening. Miss Stiede- 
mann’s work is bound to increase in favor as 
it becomes better known and appreciated. 

* * * 

Bro. Each comes out in favor of Omaha as 
the best place for holding the next N. A. D. 
convention. The choice of Cleveland was 
utterly without significance and wholly un- 
warranted by the business interests of the 
X. A. D. and the realization of the mistake is 
becoming more and more apparent as time 
goes on. It is not too late to correct the error, 
nor can it be done too soon. 

*}£ 

Rounding up a large attendance at the teach- 
er's convention at Staunton, Va., two years 
hence is commendable enough, but what would 
interest us more just at present would be the 


complete printed proceedings of the Delavan 
Convention held last summer. 

* * * 

Not so long ago, Bro. Roberts, of the Kan- 
sas Star, opened up an editorial thus: "We 
have been rather wrapped in our own affairs 
the past month." By this we are led to in- 
fer that the Star editorial toga is of ample 
proportions, snug, warm and fully paid for 
— a fine commentary on the financial pros- 
perity and appreciation of a good thing on 
the part of the citizens of the great Sun- 
flower State. 

Superintendent Bangs of the North Dakota 
School announces his retirement from the 
profession at the close of the present term and 
the shock is reverberating through the length 
and breadth of the land. Principal Blattner 
of the Texas School is to succeed Mr. Bangs 
and will prove a worthy successor. 

Anybody desiring to exchange a fur-lined 
overcoat for a fancy sombrero had better com- 
municate with Air. Blattner. 


Bro. Gibson's suggestion that the American 
deaf have a peace congress of their own, and 
as soon as possible, is opportune, excellent and 
worth fighting for. 


REPLY TO MR. PACH 

Editor The Silent Worker: — M r. Pack's an- 
nouncement. based upon hearsay, that the selection 
of “Cleveland as the next N. A. D. Convention City 
was a mistake and one that will be regretted,” is a 
gross injustice to the deaf of that city, especially 
to Mrs. Bates. It falls like a wet blanket over their 
enthusiasm: but Mrs. Bates is not to be discouraged. 

Although it has not been announced officially, I 
may say that President Hanson appointed Mrs. Bates 
Chairman of the Local Committee last fall, and re- 
quested her to select her assistants and send their 
names to him. She had taken preliminary steps, and 
everything was in readiness when illness overcame 
her; so the whole matter came to a standstill. The 
deaf of Cleveland lost some nerve, it is true, owing 
to alarming reports of their trusted leader’s con- 
dition, but now that she has recovered about fully, 
they are bracing up, and everything will he all right. 
While Mrs. Bates is under strict orders not to en- 
gage in any work for the deaf for a while, she may 
attend to N. A. D. affairs that will not overtax her 
energy. She has plenty of competent help to back 
her. 

So far the Executive Committee has not ex- 
pressed any regret over Cleveland. Whatever of 
disappointment may be felt by some few at the 
selection made, let us all get in line and work and 
organize for big delegations to Cleveland in 1913. 
All who may intend to attend, may rest assured that 
Cleveland affords all the advantages and facilities 
that can be desired for the Convention. The deaf 
of all Ohio will lend a helping hand in making the 
coming Convention the banner one of the N. A. D. 
in every respect. So let us work together and throw 
all differences to the winds. 

At the McKinley mausoleum in Canton. O., are 
found the following words that apply with equal 
truth to 11s, the American deaf : 

“Let us remember that our interest is in concord, 
not in conflict, and that our real eminence rests in 
the victories of peace, not those of war.” 

So, now that we have had a long war of words, 
let us lay it aside and devote our best energies 
towards the restoration of peace and perpetuation 
of harmony. 

Fault-finding should not be indulged in at the 
present time. Rather encouragement is needed ex- 
isting circumstances. Every effort possible to pro- 
mote harmony all along the line, instead of inciting 
strife. So to the woods by the lake, and the breezes 
from the lake will defy the sweltering heat of the 
mid-summer sun for you, Mr. Pach, and others. 

B. R. Alt.abough. 


Sense and nonsense 

Edited by Mrs. George T. Sanders 


THE INFINITE 

God speaks to hearts of men in many ways; 

Some the red banner of the rising sun 
Spread o’er the snow-clad hills, has taught his 
praise ; 

Some the sweet silence when the day is done ; 
Some after loveless lives, at length have won 
His word in children's hearts and children’s gaze; 
And some have found him where low rafters ring 
lo greet the hand that helps, the hand that cheers; 
And some in prayer and some in perfecting 
Of watchful toil thru unrewarding years. 

And some not less are his who vainly sought 
His voice and with his silence have been taught 
Who bare his chain that bade them to be found 
And, at the end, in finding not, have found. 

Who knows not, and knows not that he knows 
not, is a fool — shun him. 

Who knows not, and knows that he knows not. 
is humble — teach him. 

Who knows, but knows not that he knows, 
is asleep — wake him. 

Who knows, and knows that he knows, is wise 
- — follow him. 

—Arab Proverb. 

ENIGMA ON COD 
Cut off my head, and singular 1 act. 

Cut off my tail, and plural I appear ; 

Cut off mj r head and tail, and, wondrous fact, 
Altho’ my middle’s left, there's nothing there. 
What is my head cut off? A sounding sea; , 
What is my tail cut off? A flowing river, 

I11 whose translucent depths, I fearless play, 

Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute forever. 

HIS PECULIARITIES 

“You must find that impediment in your speech 
rather inconvenient at times, Mr. Barnes?” “Oh, 
no; everybody lias his little peculiarities! Stam- 
mering is m-mine; what is y’yours?” “Well, really 
Mr. Barnes, I am not aware that I have any. ’ 
“D-do you stir y-your tea with your right hand?” 
'Why, ves!' “W'vvell, that is y-your p-peculiarity, 
most p-people u-use a t-teaspoon !” — ’‘Life.’’ 

I’ve made a study of myself 
Compared me with the lot 
And I've finally concluded 
I’m the best friend I’ve got. 

Just get together with yourself 
And trust yourself with you 
And you'll be surprised how well yourself 
Will like you if you do. 

He was very bashful and she tried to make it 
easy for him. They were driving along the sea- 
shore and she became silent for a time. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

‘O, I feel blue,” she replied. “Nobody loves me 
and my hands are cold.” 

“You should not say that,” was his word of con- 
solation, “for God loves you, and your mother loves 
you, and you can sit on your hands.” — Success. 

She preferred the upper berth in the Pullman and 
so he took the lower. After the curtains had been 
drawn and all was quiet in the car those near the 
couple heard the woman lean over and whisper to 
her husband: 

“Peter, dear, I have at last found what I looked 
for so many years.” 

“What’s that?” inquired the bridegroom. 

“A man under my bed.” 

If you want to be up with the lark in the morning, 
beware of the swallows at night ! 
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RANDOM THIN 


By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway, New York 


S i* N the death of Professor Rowland 
B. Lloyd our world loses one of 
its biggest, brainest and best 
men. In physique alone Prof. 

Lloyd was small, but in no other 

way. In this day when Oralism is encroach- 
ing so surely the death of such an accom- 
plished worker in the education of his fellow 
deaf means so much more than it would have 
meant a decade ago, 

The states of New York and New Jersey 
can show hundreds of intelligent deaf men 
and women whose mental development was 
due to Prof. Lloyd's teaching. No better in- 
structor of the deaf ever labored, and none 
more tirelessly. None were more sincere and 
devoted either in the school-room or out of it, 
for way back in the early eighties when the 
Professor taught a class a few rooms from my 
school-room I recall that at recesses, and be- 
fore and after recesses, and before and after 
school sessions, 1’rof. Lloyd always had time 
to stop and talk with his, and other pupils. 
The entire profession and the New Jersey 
School is many times poorer in the passing 
away of Rowland B. Llovd of whom it can 
be most truly said — 

“None knew him but to love him 
None named him but to praise." 

❖ 

A big loss to Texas and a big gain for 
North Dakota, is the briefest summary of 
the news that places Prof. Blattner in charge 
where Dr. Bangs ruled so long. 

❖ 

The New York Institution pupils were re- 
cently the guests of an evening paper to wit- 
ness a performance of “The Million,” a really 
funny comedy that I haven’t had the pleasure 
of seeing as yet, but the stories printed in the 
paper that engineered the project, of deaf 
pupils’ conceptions of the play taught me many 
things that I do not know of deafness. Per- 
haps the stories printed were not really 
written by the deaf pupils— -more than likely 
some space writer put the words on paper 
and gave the deaf children credit. 

But exaggerations of this kind should be 
promptly exposed. To give the great hear- 
ing public the idea that we have a sixth sense, 
or that we enjoy powers that the hearing do 
not, is all wrong. 

To most of us deafness is a very serious in- 
convenience — at least we can make it that if 
we go about it all right. This “mysterious 
feel,” and all such rot only hurts — besides it 
is so very far from true. 

The five senses are needed by the individual. 
Any one taken away means a hardship of 
greater or lesser proportions. The sense of 
hearing is just a trifle less essential than the 
sense of sight. A deaf person goes through 
life with a tremendous handicap. In time of 
course one becomes used to it, as indeed one 
can become used to almost anything. 

There are no real compensations for none 
go with the state. Total deafness is total 
deafness and that's all there is to it — it carries 
its own comment. Tt means that one is never 
to hear the patter of his own babes. It means 
that all that makes up for every day happiness 
where sound is concerned is dead. 


Music, all the wonderful range and power 
of the human voice to thrill ; music all the 
sweet-toned instruments, brass, string, wood 
and all are meaningless, yet they go far toward 
filling the world with cheer. 

The hearing mother at her household tasks 
can sing and talk even to her wee baby, or to 
a household pet. This alone is a source of 
cheer and even a triviality or, in the more seri- 
ous occurences of life, can inside of sixty sec- 
onds call up her husband or one of her family, 
even though that person be a thousand miles 
away through the soon -to-become universal 
telephone. 

And that telephone is going to mean a great 
hardship and detriment to deaf men in busi- 
ness — this is a serious thing in itself as, aside 
from his strong oral leanings the inventor of 
the telephone. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
married a deaf woman, and was once a teacher 
of the deaf. He has thousands of deaf friends 
who love him — none more, nor with better 
cause than the writer. 

The world is for the hearing. The deaf 
have a place in it because they adapt them- 
selves to the world they live in. The better 
educated they are mentally and manually, the 
better able they are to adapt themselves. 

In some few avenues of activity a deaf 
man’s deafness is not such a serious handi- 
cap. Tilden can create in marble just as 
wonderfully as if he could hear — yet could he 
hear he might be a greater sculptor, for op- 
portunities that come to the hearing man to 
acquire by the speech of the hearing are closed 
to him. Tt is the veriest rot to ascribe to 
deafness any charm or power that the hear- 
ing do not enjoy. 

We gloss over the actual condition of af- 
fairs because there is no help for it. To us 
there is no ray of hope. Medical and surgical 
skill have found no alleviation and even in 
religion's devoutest adherents we find no case 
of restoration of hearing through supernatural 
power — at least not since the days of the 
Prince of Peace. 

We imitate so far as we can the pleasures 
of the hearing. We have our clubs, associa- 
tions, lodges and churches, but in them all 
there is always the everpresent missing sense. 

In religious devotions alone one does not 
need the sense of hearing. A man can wor- 
ship his Creator when he is all alone thou- 
sands of miles from civilization. But the 
hearing can make their devotions sweetly at- 
tractive with grand orator) , sublime music, 
both human and instrumental. By alternat- 
ing anti diffusing a service is made picturesque 
yet solemn. One needs but take his seat and 
close his eyes and mind to all else but the ser- 
vice and come forth from it broadened, rested, 
inspired. I recall the last service I attended 
before deafness claimed me, and the first I 
attended after losing my hearing. I went to 
old St. Ann's in 18th St. Sainted Thomas 
Gallaudet was officiating. It was a dark dull 
afternoon. The stained glass windows did 
not permit much light to enter. A few gas 
jets accentuated the semi-darkness. The 
sign-language and manual spelling were a new 
thing to me. 1 was too far back to see very 
good, and during the entire service all T could 
catch were a few signs too disconnected to 
convey any meaning. The vestments and the 
large white sleeves only made the service 
more mystic. No choir and no pealing or- 
gan was heard. Nearly two hours of al- 
most meaningless motion made it all the more 
gruesome to me. Surely few people have 
been granted better opportunities to compare 
the joy of hearing and the significance of its 
absence than I. 

Believe me, thirty-one years of deafness 
hasn’t reconciled me to it. Time has softened 
the blow, experience has healed the wound, 
work has enabled me to endure the hardship, 
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great joys and greater sorrows have innured 
me to it, but nothing will ever take its place. 

❖ 

NEW YORK 
gaiety theatre 

The distinction of scoring the quickest and 
most substantial hit on record is conceded to 
"Officer 666,” Augustin MacHugh’s melo- 
dramatic farce now at the Gaiety theatre. 
The immediate success of this laugh-compell- 
ing play, with its many thrill punctuations, is 
the talk of the amusement world in which it 
bids fair to thrive for many months to come, 
a prediction sure to be realized in view of the 
fact that “Officer 666” is really good farce 
full of unexpected surprises and sane fun. 

❖ 

cohan’s theatre 

Geo. M. Cohan is rapidly approaching the 
200th performance of his own musical farce. 
“The Little Millionaire,” at the Geo. M. 
Cohan theatre where the 164th to 171st times 
of this exceedingly entertaining play will be 
recorded the coming week. This is the run re- 
cord of the season in so far as musical shows 
on Manhattan Island are concerned, and the 
management finds particular satisfaction and 
literal truth, when referring to the business 
being done by Cohan and his own company, 
in the use of that oft quoted noun “CAPA- 
CITY” in describing the size of each suc- 
ceeding audience that assembles to laugh at the 
drollery of Tom Lewis, delight in the winning 
personalities of Cohan pere and mere, suc- 
cumb to the charm of the play, hum the al- 
luring melodies so deftly woven through its 
story, and cheer the star and originator of it 
all, Geo. M. Cohn, The Little Millionaire.” 

❖ 

THE PLAYHOUSE 

“Bought and Paid For,” at William A. 
Brady’s Playhouse, is far into the sixth month 
of its profitable career and there is every ap- 
parent reason to believe its life in New York 
is not half completed. Mr. Broadhurst’s play 
is so nicely balanced that its vogue appears 
equally distributed between men and women, 
as shown even in the upper balcony — a part of 
the house where as a general thing the male 
sex is greatly predominant, but not in the in- 
stance of “Bought and Paid For.” It may 
be of interest to know that the orginal cast 
now appearing in this comedy drama has 
been re-engaged in its entireity for next sea- 
son, a fact which may serve as an assurance 
that Mr. Brady will leave nothing undone to 
maintain the high standard established in the 
production of the Playhouse. 


A NEW SOCIETY FOR THE DEAF OR- 
GANIZED 

In the interests of the Deaf-Mutes of Newark, 
N. J. and vicinity, a new Society known as the St. 
Joseph Deaf-Mute Society has been established. 
The society was organized on Sunday afternoon, 
October 15. 1911, and meets in St. Joseph School 
hall, corner of Hudson and Warren streets, every 
third Sunday at three o’clock. About thirty mem- 
bers are now enrolled. All Deaf-Mutes are wel- 
come at the Society meetings and every effort will 
be made to entertain new faces and to make them 
feel at home. 

The officers of the Society are: President, Mr. 
John J. Limpert ; First Vice-President, Mr. Edward 
Bradley; Second Vice-President, Miss Marie Sieben; 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas McMahon : Treasurer. Miss 
Grace Young; Sergeant-at-arms. Mr. Charles Quig- 
ley. Chaplain, Rev. Father Quirk. 


Only a spinster can tell you anything about how 
to manage a man : a wife is too busy experimenting 
to stop and theorize, and a widow knows it’s no 
use. 
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For the second time, within 
*Ihe Passing the past twelve-month, death 
df Mr. Lloyd has invaded our ranks and, 
at the last invasion, has 
taken from us the oldest member of our corps, 
Mr. Rowland B. Lloyd. He had been ill but a 
few days, and there had been scarce a thought 
of danger, when death intervened. When our 
school was established in 1883, Mr. Lloyd be- 
came a member of our staff and he had taught 
continuously with us ever since. He had had 
a previous experience of some twelve years 
and altogether had been in the harness some 
fortv years. Mr. Lloyd was of the old school, 
and, while a full believer in oral methods 
never lost faith in signs, which he used freely 
in his school-room and in the chapel, when 
thev were necessary to give the thought, at all 
times, and to the last. He was a conscien- 
tious, hard-working teacher, and there are few 
of our graduates who have not, at some time 
during their stay at school, felt the beneficent 
effect of his work. Mr. Lloyd had an especi- 
ally large circle of friends among the deaf 
all over the country, and by them he will be 
particularly and most sadly missed. 


The recommendations of 
A Sa.bb&.tical Superintendent Brumbough 
Year that the introduction of a 
sabbatical year for the teach- 
ers of Philadelphia would improve conditions 
and provide that city with a brighter class of 
instructors has aroused enthusiastic support 
from the teachers. The fact that a teacher 
will be able to drop her school-room work 
for one year, after performing faithfully for 
six years, and that she will receive remunera- 
tion sufficient to warrant her in taking either 
a course in a college or a trip into foreign 
lands will, according to Dr. Brumbaugh, re- 
sult in a more enthusiastic devotion to work 


and a brighter, clearer conception of instruc- 
tion. In advocating the idea he says : — "It is 
difficult if not impossible for a teacher to re- 
main continuously in the classroom for 20 to 
30 years and maintain the same breadth of 
vision, the same enthusiastic interests, the 
same freshness of thought, the same clearness 
of statement which she would tiring to the 
work of instruction if once in seven years she 
could look about, see the problem in the 
broader light of wider study and extensive 
travel, and secure to herself that poise of 
nerve and body which will enable her later on 
to carry for a greater length of time the bur- 
dens of class work and the important respon- 
sibilities of a teacher. 

"It will add to the tenure of service as well 
as to the efficiency of service to make this 
reasonable provision, and under proper limita- 
tions, some arrangement by which teachers 
may enjoy a sabbatical year." 

The scheme, as proposed by Dr. Brum- 
baugh, has been worked out to a remarkable 
degree of perfection in Boston, and is being 
tried in our own city. In the former it has 
been deemed one of the greatest movements, 
yet attempted, for the bettermnt of instruction. 
With us it doubtless will be found as great 
a success, and who knows that in time, it may 
be extended to our School for the Deaf, where 
the need of it is at least as great as in the pub- 
lic schools. 


The rapid diminution in the 
A Little number of male teachers in the 

Leaven public schools has attracted 
much atttention, of late, and 
the question, as to the effect upon the school 
system, of the complete elimination of men, 
is causing considerable discussion. 

An editorial in a recent issue of our True 
American thus refers to it: — 

Dr. Stanley Hall, president of the Taft 
University, declares that an excessive number 
of women teachers in the public schools is de- 
veloping a race of bad boys. 

Dr. Hall's statement is interesting when 
taken in conection with the suspension this 
week of almost the entire senior class of the 
Hopewell school. 

Dr. Hall, in an address on the present day 
educational system, points out twelve alleged 
defects, among which, to his mind, are these : 
Large school boards, lack of professionally 
trained teachers, low salaries, excessive femin- 
inization of teaching force, paternalism, ex- 
aminations, lack of moral and vocational train- 
ing. 

Dr. Hall declares, however, that the gravest 
defect is the preponderance of women over 
men teachers in the schools above the prim- 
ary grades. He says that of the 300.000 
teachers in the public schools, seventy-eight 
per cent, are women, and he opines that it will 
not be long until the male teachers will be as 
extinct as the dodo. 

Dr. Hall admits that women are more suc- 
cessful than men in teaching young children, 
but that men should not be excluded. He 
argues : 


"There is something lacking when boys are 
brought into contact with strong, vigorous 
men. Ever}- boy goes through a stage of his 
development where women cannot understand, 
and, consequently, cannot reach out a helping 
hand. 

"The great tide of adolescence sweeps over 
the boy and carries him away. With it 
comes the primal savage instincts. He be- 
comes impatient of human restraint. He 
struts about and wants to say bad words. He 
feels the stirring of manhood in his body and 
wants to do something that men do. 

"The woman teacher cannot understand 
this. She gets impatient and wants to lav 
down strict rules. The boy feels that she does 
not understand, and he frets under the disci- 
pline. He leaves school at the first oppor- 
tunity. but the hot blood of savagery is run- 
ning through his veins. 

“There are forces within him that must find 
an outlet. He has the tribal instinct, and he 
joins other boys who have similiar feelings. 

“Thus we have the street gangs. Hood- 
lumism is developed and depredations increase. 
That loss of vital energy might have been 
avoided if it had been directed in the right 
channels. It is a question whether this would 
not have been accomplished had the boys had 
the good, strong, moral discipline of male 
teachers who could have guided them under- 
standingly." 

The question Dr. Hall raises is interesting. 
We are sure that the great majority of those 
who are following the work that is being done 
in the public schools will not agree with him. 
However, the question lends itself to argu- 
ment. 

It will be difficult for many of us to under- 
stand just how the matter of sex could effect 
the character of the readin', ritin' and 'rith- 
metic that a child gets in school. Does not 
the virility come, rather, from the base-ball 
field and the gymnasium, where, undoubtedly, 
the instruction would better be in the hands of 
a man. 


It is quite a common occur- 
Our Cosy rence for our neighbor, the 
Corner Mount Airy School for the 
Deaf, to be remembered in a 
will. Her benefactions have amounted to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and these have 
been an important factor in placing her in her 
present high position. Our New Jersey School, 
after an existence of thirty years, has just been 
made a beneficiary, for the first time. Mr. 
Edward Russ, for many years a member of 
our former Board of Education, has left us 
his "cosy corner.” Just what this consists 
of we, as yet, are not advised, except that it 
contains quite a number of works of art and 
bits of choice bric-a-brac. Whatever it may 
consist of, it will be most welcome. It is a 
happines to all of us to know that we held a 
"warm place" in Mr. Russ’s heart, and simply 
to be remembered is a great deal to us. In 
that the articles left are things that are beauti- 
ful and that appeal to the eye, that greatest 
of all senses to the deaf, we are especially 
gratified, and we shall hope that a g. >od pic- 
ture of Mr. Russ himself shall be among the 
articles of vertu in the “cosy corner.” 
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There were a number of visits from parents, 
last week. 


Our Literary Society will meet Saturday 
evenings, hereafter. 

Won't the boys be proud when they get in- 
to their new building. 

Erwin Hermann brag's that he has not been 
in the hospital for four years. 

The larger pupils all attended the funeral 
of Mr. Lloyd on the 14th. 

Esther Woelper saw Dante’s Inferno on the 
22nd, and says it was wonderful. 

Perhaps we will get one of the little girls 
to break ground for the new building. 

Sarah Goodstein says she went to two balls 
at Christmas. Sarah is “coming out.” 

A severe thunder shower on Monday even- 
ing reminded us of the approach of summer. 

James Duning expects to work at cabinet- 
making in Ridgewood after he graduates. 

The splendid Sunday evening lectures that 
Mr. Lloyd used to give will be sadly missed. 

There is considerable warmth in the sun- 
light already, a reminder that spring is near. 

When Ruthie Ramshaw first came to us she 
was the tiniest tot. You should see her now. 

The Chatauqua March, and the Virginia 
Reel are always prime favorites at our recep- 
tions. 

The object cases of Misses Vail and Brian 
have been filling up rapidly, during the past 
month. 

Miss Wood has brightened her school-room 
very greatly by the addition of a lot of pretty 
pictures. 

A large new flag, with the whole forty- 
eight stars, now flies triumphantly from our 
flag-staff. 

Mr. Sharp had a picture and post-card ex- 
hibit in his room Thursday evening, which his 
class attended, and which they all enjoyed 
very much. 

During the recent cold snap a horse fell 
on the ice near Division and Kent. It was 
taken into our stable, where it was found 
that it had a broken leg, and its owner was 
obliged to chloroform it. 

Rosie Hucker is proud of the fact that her 
birthday occurs during the same month as 
those of Lincoln and Washington. She says 
she is always glad to see it come, for the es- 
pecial reason that it is quickly followed by 
the beautiful days of spring. 


Louisa Beck was the recipient of a pretty 
little breast-pin from Rose Barbarulo, a few 
days ago. 

Lillian Learning has been promised a visit 
from her mother at Easter, and is counting 
the days. 

The quartered oak table that Mr. John- 
son's boys are turning out is going to be a 
thing of beauty. 

Maude Thompson spent Sunday afternoon 
and evening with us and we were more than 
glad to see her. 

Andrew McClay received a letter from his 
brother Samuel, who is in San Francisco, on 
Friday morning. , 

James Carrigan was a visitor on Sunday. 
He is now working at plumbing in Paterson 
and is doing well. 

Tbe new style of coiffure has been adopted 
by a number of our little girls and is very be- 
coming to them. 

Mary sommers will run up to see Annie 
Mayer, at Skillman, as soon as the weather 
moderates. 

Roller-skating is becoming popular among 
our litle folks again, the gymnasium floor mak- 
ing a fine place for the purpose. 

Esther Clayton thinks that Mexico would 
better anex herself to the United States, if 
she wants any permanent peace. 

One of our little girls points with a great 
deal of pride to the fact that she has two cents 
saved for her trip to Philadelphia. 

None of the girls enjoy their birthday more 
than Frieda Heuser, and it is not to be won- 
dered at, she is so well-remembered always. 

George Hummel and George Buck received 
postals from Wainwright Pearsall last week. 
Both were greatly pleased to hear from him. 

Our drinking water, while thoroughly boiled 
and doubtless hygienic, is decided!}’ rilev and 
not at all palatable just at present. 

Erwin Hermann says he likes 1912 the best 
of all the years he has experienced. He is 
certainly making the best use of it of any year 
he has known. 

Paul Reed wrote seven pages of "Journal" 
on Friday. Among other things he says: "I 
never had a black eye.” Paul has had rather 
unusual luck. 

Joseph Higgins has put a window-box in 
one of the south windows and planted some 
flower-seed in it. He is now waiting anxious- 
ly for them to grow. 

The stock of pigeons that Alfred Baimlin 
has at home is getting so large and trouble- 
some that Alfred is thinking seriously of dis- 
posing of them. 

Quite a few of our household went to see 
Dante's Inferno as shown in moving pictures, 
and all agreed that it was a remarkable lot of 
views. 

The printers, wood-workers, shoe-makers 
and aviators have organized their base-ball 
teams, and the season will open, for them, on 
the nth of April. 


Eleven of the little girls gave a little im- 
promptu theatrical performance, on Saturday 
afternoon. The boys wonder why they were 
not invited. 

Antonio Petoio says that President Wilson 
will probably be inaugurated in May instead 
of on the 4th of March, the latter date having 
been found too harsh for such occasions. 

City Commissioner Burk, father of our Miss 
Burk, whose arm was broken by a fall, some 
time ago, is much better. He is now at home 
and hopes to resume business verv soon. 

The acting State- Architect, Mr. Bent went 
carefully over our grounds last week and is 
now at work upon the plans for our new build- 
ing. Won't it be splendid to have room for 
all. 

A talk on "( )ur First President" by the 
Superintendent in the morning, a skating car- 
nival in the afternoon, and a re-union in the 
evening, were the features of Washington’s 
Birthday. 

One of Charles Baimlin's pigeons is no 
more. It got to be such a fighter that Mr. 
Baimlin thought the coop would be better 
off without it, so it was transformed into a 
pigeon pie. 

The very large number of children that 
have been killed by autos in various parts of 
the country recently has attracted the atten- 
tion of our boys and girls and they are now 
more careful than ever. 

Thomas Crowell says that he and King 
George had a fine time hunting tigers in India. 
He said he hated to leave the king, but he did 
not want to loose his place here, and so had 
to bid him a reluctant farewell. 

If there is two things that Miss Kline can 
do better than anything else, in the way of 
cooking, the}' are to bake beans and to make 
vegetable soup, and the days that these are on 
the menu are red letter days with the children. 

The children are anticipating Easter with 
a very great deal of pleasure. Some are 
promised visits from their friends or members 
of their families, some will get boxes of good- 
ies. Nearly all will be remembered in some 
way. 

Mr. W alker and Eldon attended the dinner 
of the Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday 
evening, and heard the splendid addresses of 
Admiral Sigbee, Senator Sutherland, Con- 
gressman Moore, and Ex-Attornev-General 
Hensel. 

To make a little change in the basket-ball 
schedule, a team of Dwarfs and a team of 
Giants were selected to play a game on the 
morning of the 22nd. Strangely enough the 
Dwarfs won : and they have been crowing 
over their victory ever since. 

George Penrose’s eyes have been strangely 
ailing for several days, the upper eye-lids be- 
ing swollen to three times their normal size ; 
but on Friday George called in Drs. MacFar- 
land and W alker and under their administra- 
tions, he has quite recovered. 

Oreste Palmiere says that, as soon as he 
can afford it, he is going to Italy, and that, 
while there will visit the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii and spend a while in 
Rome. To get a good general view of the 
country he thinks of going to the top of the 
highest peak of the Alps. 
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ROE. ROWLAND II. LLOYD, of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, passed 
away February yth, after an illness of 
nearly two weeks. 

The funeral took place from his late resi- 
dence, 523 Monmouth street, Trenton, on 
the following; Wednesday ai 2 o'clock p. m. 
Rev. Lin ins Struck of Bethany Presybterian 
Church performed the funeral service with 
Prof. John I*. Walker. Superintendent of the 
school, interpreting for the large number, of 
sorrowing deaf people present. 

The remains were laid out in a handsome 
casket of black broad-cloth with heavy oxi- 
dized silver handles. 

Tuesday evening, the day before the funeral, 
a large number of deaf and hearing people, 
who could not leave their work to attend the 
funeral, came to pay their last respects to 
their dead friend and extend condolence to 
the bereaved family. 

The pupils of the school had viewed the 
remains in the morning, but the teachers and 
others connected with the school attended the 
service. 

The service was very touching and Mr. 
Walker’s sign interpretation was excellent. 

The floral offerings w ere many and beauti- 
ful. The following is a list : 

Trenton Deaf Friends (ex-pupils of Mr. 
Lloyd), cluster of roses. 

R. C. Stephenson's family, cluster of calla 
lillies. 

Hamilton Avenue M. E. Sunday School, 
cluster of white carnations. 

Mrs. D. V. Bellerjeau and family, cluster of 

calla lillies. 

Third Church, (Catharine's class), cluster 
of calla lillies. 

Friends from the School for the Deaf, star 
and crescent of narcissus, roses and carna- 
tions. 

High School Class 1912, wreath of galax 
and pink roses. 

Wife and daughter, pillow' of white roses; 
lillies of the valley and violets. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Hutchinson, cluster of 
sweet peas. 

Mr. and (Mrs. (). Hanks, cluster of narcis- 
sus and white carnations. 

Mrs. and Miss Hall, cluster of pink roses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Harris, cluster of 
white roses and carnations. 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter and daugh- 
ter, broken circle, roses, carnations, lillies of 
the valley, sweet peas. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Johnson, wreath of 
galox leaves and white roses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt and daughter, cluster 
of carnations. 

Mrs. Lloyd’s sisters, cluster of white roses 
and narcissus. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Hottel, cluster of pink- 

tulips. 

Miss Vail, Miss Wood, Miss Tilson, cross 

of calla lillies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanders and Mrs. Syle, clus- 
ter of white carnations. 

The pall bearers were : Dr. Thomas F. Fox, 
Edwin A. Hodgson, W. G. Jones, Moses I ley- 
man, of New York, old classmates and life- 
long friends of the deceased, and George S. 
Porter and R. C. Stephenson, of Trenton. 

Interment was in Riverview Cemetry where 
Mrs. Lloyd’s mother was buried the preceding 
Saturday, there being only an interval of 
two days between the deaths of her mother 
and husband. Owing to the double loss, 
much sympathy is felt for the bereaved family. 

The survivors are Ella B., his wife; Cath- 
erine, only daughter, who is in her last year 
in the Trenton High School; Rowland, Jr., 
who lives in Berkeley, Cal., with his wife and 


two children, and George B., a teacher in the 
Washington School at Vancouver who is also 
married, and a deaf brother who lives in 
Michigan. The two sons could not come to 
the funeral. 

Besides the large number of relatives and 
hearing friends the following is a list of the 
deaf friends who attended the funeral: , 

From New York: — Mr, E. A. Hodgson. 
Dr. T. F. Fox, Mr. W. G. Jones, Mr. Moses 
Herman, Miss Myra L. Barrager. 

From Philadelphia: — Mr. and Mrs. G. T. 
Sanders, Mrs. Margaret Syle. 

From Trenton: — Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Ste- 
phenson, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter, Mrs. 
William Dennison, Mrs. Isaac Bowker, Mr. 
Francis Purcell, Mrs. Hattie Tobin, Miss 
Grace Apgar, Miss Fannie Bass. 

From Lambert vile :— Mr. Henry Heller. 

From Princeton: — Mrs. Marvin Hunt. 

Sketch of Mr. Lloyd’s Life 

Rowland Bateman Lloyd was born in Al- 
bany, N. Y„ sixty-four years ago, and lost his 
I hearing by scarlet fever at the age of eight. 



ROWLAND B. LLOYD 

Picture enlarged from a Group Photograph taken four 
years ago and thought to be a natural likeness 


Four years afterwards he was placed in the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. After two years’ instru- 
tinn he was sufficiently advanced to enter the 
high class, where he remained for six years, 
taking not only the prescribed course, but in 
addition, geometry, Latin and Greek. 

lie was graduated in 1869, taking the gold 
medal for excellence in all studies, and was 
immediately appointed a teacher. 

In 1872, at the suggestion of the late Henry 
Winter Syle, then also a teacher in the New 
York Institution, he decided to enter Columbia 
College. He had no difficulty in passing the 
entrance examinations, and maintained a 
creditable standing in his class until he 
reached the junior year. In the autumn of 
1874 a change was made in the organization 
of the New York Institution by which the 
number of teachers was reduced and those 
who were retained were obliged to teach eight 
hours a day. Mr. Lloyd was selected to re- 
main a teacher and for a time he made the 
effort to keep up his college studies, at the 
same time performing this very laborious 
duty at the institution. After a short trial, 
however, he was obliged to leave coillege, 
much to his regret, but he had always been a 
student and had carried his studies in the 


same direction farther than most college 
graduates had gone. 

In the summer of 1892, in recognition of 
his studies and of his success as a teacher,. 
Columbia college awarded to him the degree 
of B.A-. 

While teaching in the New York Institution, 
he married Miss Ella J. Brearley, one of 
of his former pupils. They had four chil- 
dren of whom three are living. 

Mr. Lloyd was employed in the New York 
Institution until 1883, when he accepted an 
offer from the New Jersey School, then just 
opened. The number of years in which the 
deceased was engaged in teaching totals forty- 
three. 

As a husband and father Mr. Lloyd was 3 
model. His sacrifices were many that his 
family might enjoy the many little comforts 
of life ; and he took especial pains to bring 
up and educate his children as they should be. 

He loved his home. He was a voracious 
reader and loved to be surrounded by his 
family and personal friends, his books, news- 
papers and magazines, of which there was 
always an abundance. 

As a teacher of the deaf he had few equals. 
He knew the deaf-mute mind better than most 
teachers of the deaf, anti could, with equal 
facility, teach the most advanced or the most 
backward classes ; and many an old graduate 
can testify to the lasting benefits of his teach- 
ings. 

He was small in stature but great in mind 
and heart. He never refused to undertake 
a task that was of direct benefit to his fellow- 
deaf men. He was never ostentatious, never 
conceited, and never indulged in petty gossip. 
He would not listen to slander of any kind. 

I f any one started a tirade of abuse about any 
one he would say, "I try to think all the good 
I can of a person,” then change the subject. 
M alice he had none but charity aplenty. 

His favorite recreation was chess and up to 
the time he was stricken he had several games 
under way between persons in a number of 
states. In past tournaments he invariably 
won. Several bronze medals and other prizes 
are among his trophies. As a member of the 
Trenton Chess Club he was regarded as one 
of the very best. A well known devotee of 
the game once said to me: “Mr. Lloyd never 
makes a mistake.” 

He was also passionately fond of flowers 
and plant life. Years ago he was a member 
of the Trenton Natural History Society and 
would occasionally join the members in their 
expeditions after specimens of flora. A valua- 
ble microscope was among one of his most 
cherished possessions. 

He was a past master of the sign-language, 
one of the few experts remaining of the old 
school. Everv week for years he lectured to 
the pupils and his talks and stories were al- 
ways enjoyed with the greatest relish by the 
pupils. He knew what they wanted and he 
knew how to present his subject before them 
in the clearest and most intelligible manner. 

Thirty years ago he was first President of 
the then famous Gallaudet Club of New York 
city. He was three times elected President 
of the New Jersey State Association of the 
Deaf and at the time of his death he was on 
committees of the Teachers’ Association and 
of the Trenton Chess Club. 

He was a regular contributor to the Silent 
Worker and also had contributed to The 
Educator and American Annals of the Deaf. 

He not only professed Christianity but 
practiced it daily. 

Such is my estimation of the deceased, for 
over twenty years a co-worker, companion 
and friend. 



George S. Porter. 
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By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 



N event of great interest and en- 
joyment was the third annual 
dinner of the Mens’ Club of All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf, given 
at the Central Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Arch 
street above Broad, on Wednesday evening, 
the fourteenth of February, While the event 
was under the auspices of the above men- 
tioned club it was yet not an exclusive affair 
and friends were welcomed to it. Forty-four 
persons sat around the festive board. In the 
.absence of the Pastor, the Rev. C. O. Dantzer, 
who was indisposed, Mr. James S. Reider, 
President of the Club, presided. The follow- 
ing menu was served : — 

Grape Fruit 
Oysters on Half Shell 
Celery Olives Gherkins 

Tomato Bouillon 
Roast Philadelphia Capon 
Potato Balls 


Asparagus 
Lettuce Hearts 
Ice Cream 

Cheese 


Holland Sauce 
Mayonnaise 
Fancy Cakes 
Wafers 


Demi Tasse 


Speeches followed. President Reider made a 
few comments on Church Work among the 
Deaf and then introduced the Right Rev. 
Thomas J. Garland, the Bishop Suffragan, 
who made a spirited address. He declared that 
Bishop Rhinelander and he were deeply inter- 
ested in the work among the deaf and the pro- 
posed new church and parish house which are 
now materializing. A certain lady had recently 
asked him what work in the Diocese was most 
worthy of assistance at present and he unhesi- 
tatingly told her the work among the deaf. 
He congratulated and rejoiced with the deaf 
on the success of their efforts to secure a new 
church. The Rev. Simon C. Hill, Secretary of 
the Commision on Church Work Among the 
Deaf, spoke next and also felicitated the deaf 
on the success of their efforts to secure a new 
church and parish house. Dr. A. L. E. Crou- 
ter. who is also a member of the Commission, 
added his congratulations on securing such a 
fine site on North Broad street for the church. 
From present indications, he expects ground 
to be broken this coming Spring and that all 
the money needed will be forthcoming. The 
other speakers were the Rev. Harold Morse, 
Mr. Frank II. Reiter, Mr. Win. H. Lipsett. and 
Mr. J. A. Mcllvaine, Jr. An opportunity was 
then given the diners to meet the Bishop and 
every one shook hands with him. 

The following is a list of the persons who 
attended the dinner besides those mentioned as 
having made addresses: — E. S. Thompson, 
A. C. Manning, Howard Griffin, teachers of 
the Mt. Airy School, (Mr. Reiter and Mr. Mc- 
llvaine are also teachers) ; Harry E. Stevens, 
Thomas E. Jones, Robert E. Underwood, 
George T. Sanders, Robert M. Ziegler. Henry 
J. Haight, Wiliam L. Davis, Charles M. Pen- 
nell, Martin C. Fortescue, Michael Higgins, 
Thomas Breen, John A. Roach. Alexander 
McGhee, George B. Wilson, James Patterson. 
Abram Frantz, Earl Dietrich, Patrick O'Brien, 


Harry G. Gunkel, Otto Herold, Joseph S. 
Rodgers, Laib Hamburg, Washington Hous- 
ton, James McClintock, Daniel Paul, James T. 
Young, William McKinney, George B. Levan, 
Elmer E. Scott, Edward Metzel, James A. 
Gilmore, Charles Partington and A. Harts- 
sough. 

Although a site has been chosen, definite 
announcement of the location was withheld be- 
cause of the absence of the Rev. Dr. Louis C. 
Washburn, in South Carolina, who is the mem - 
ber of the Committee to have announced it. 
While it is known to most of us we do not 
care to rush it into print in advance of an- 
nouncement by the Committee. 

The death of Prof. Rowland B. Lloyd was 
a shock to his many Philadelphia friends. Few 
of them had heard of his serious illness and 
fewer still of his demise before the burial. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. T. Sanders and Mrs. M. 
J. Syle were therefore the only ones from this 
city to attend the funeral. Mr. Lloyd was 
well known here and his lectures were always 
highly appreciated by our deaf. We shall 
miss him. We extend our deepest sympathy 
to the family. 

The Rev. Franklin C. Smileau, of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and other Dioceses, visited 
us the first week of the month. His visits 
here have been rare, owing to the numerous 
duities and engagements in his large field, but 
by an arrangement made with the Rev. Mr. 
Dantzer each supplied the other's field. On 
Thursday evening, February 1st, Mr. Smileau 
lectured before the Clerc Literary Association, 
serving a pot-pourri of shortcomings common 
among the deaf which had come under his 
observation as a missionary. It was of the 
nature of a heart to heart talk, so tactfully 
administered that it made rather a beneficial 
impression. The following Sunday Rev, Mr. 
Smileau officiated at All Souls' Church, 
preached the sermon, and celebrated Holy 
Communion. 


At the last meeting of the Board of T rustees 
of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf ad- 
ditional funds were transferred to the En- 
dowment Fund so that it now amounts to over 
five thousand dollars ($5000.) This is an en- 
couraging bit of news. Treasurer Davidson 
wrote “We hope that this growth will enlist 
the interest and enthusiasm of the friends of 
the Home in still further increasing it." 

Slow, but growing ! The Endowment 
Fund might be twice its present size but for 
the fact that the Maintenance Fund is the 
first need of the Home. Time will come when 
this need may be largely or wholly supplied by 
the income from the Endowment Fund. Only 
remember that the time is not now. We must 
all continue to work systematically for the sup- 
port of the Home and success will come in 
time with patience. 


Mr. Louis A. Cohen’s second dramatic read- 
ing before a Philadelphia audience, on January 
27th, was in marked contrast to his first one 
in one way, at least. He made no unnecessary 
noise this time. It will be remembered that 
we had occasion to criticise his first reading 
on this score and his New York friends made 
frantic efforts to discredit us. But Mr. Cohen, 
has himself this time proved that he could 
improve on his first delivery and we are glad 
to give him credit for it. “A rough sea makes 
a good sailor.” 


Two leap year socials were held on Satur- 
day evening, February 17th, at different places 
in this city. That at All Souls' Flail was pub 
lie and largely attended. An illustrated talk- 
on Missions to the Deaf preceded the social 


part of this entertainment. The views com- 
prised portraits of all the missionaries to the 
deaf, both living and dead, in this country, 
of lay-readers and active church workers, of 
the churches for the deaf, of homes for the 
aged and infirm deaf, of scenes in connection 
with the lives of well known church peopl _. 
The slides, which were all made by the Rev. 
Mr. Dantzer, and the collecting of the subjects 
entailed much labor and considerable expense. 
Those who saw them regard the collection a 
fine one and worthy of preservation on paper 
by the printer's art. If this is not feasible 
from a pecuniary point of view, a way may be 
found by this paper to present a Mission Num- 
ber at some future day. Is not the plan an ad- 
mirable one? The deaf ministry would bene- 
fit by it in more than one way. The social part 
of the above entertainment consisted of games 
appropriate to the occasion that provided an 
enjoyable evening. The other social referred 
to was a private one. 

Is there such a thing as a Flistorv of the 
Progress of the Education of the Deaf from 
the earliest times to this day — that is a com- 
plete history in book form ? We do not know 
what may lie found on the shelves of the Volta 
Bureau, but we doubt that it contains the 
thing desired. In 1885, “A Retrospect of the 
Education of the Deaf.” edited by the late 
Rev. Henry Winter Syle, M. A., was pub- 
lished by William R. Cullingworth, of this 
city. His pamphlet terminates with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : “In conclusion, we would 
beg the kind reader to bear in mind that this 
pamphlet is not intended as a complete account 
of deaf-mute education. It does not even at- 
tempt to name all the men who, by devoted- 
ness and success as teachers, or by patience 
and energy under the disadvantage of deaf- 
ness. have deserved mention in the limited 
field it has tried to traverse. Any omissions 
we hope will be excused ; any errors we shall 
be glad to hear of, and to correct in the larger 
and more complete “Historical Album” of 
which this is offered as a specimen, and for 
which we invite information." 

As is well-known, the compilation of this 
Historical Album was never affected. Mr. 
Syle having died long before its possible com- 
pletion. Nothing like it has since been at- 
tempted. We wonder why. It is a good field 
for one of our gifted deaf authors to go over? 
It would form a perpetual monument to his 
memory. We believe that such a history, 
impartiallv written, would find favor with all 
classes of deaf and educators. No doubt, the 
bugbear is not in its preparation but in the 
cost of production. But why can not a way 
be devised to insure the possibility of the 
work? If no individual can find a way, the 
National Association of the Deaf seems the 
logical body to undertake it. An editor-in- 
chief and several associate editors, one for 
each part of the work or for each subject, 
might do the literary part. When it is known 
by the finished manuscripts how large the 
volume will be, estimates and terms might be 
sought from a publisher, after which the price 
of the book and manner of selling it may he 
decided on. If advance money is required, 
let us “cross the bridge when we come 1 1 
it." If the deaf of the country can raise $5.- 
000 for a Moving Picture Fund, can not they 
raise a paltry thousand for such an important 
publication. Just a suggestion. Some of you 
mave he able to offer a better one. 


Gallaudet college lias a band of seven pieces. 
Heretofore, the Fanwood. X. Y„ school enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only school in the country 
vvith a band composed of deaf students. The Gal- 
laudet hand was organized by an ex-Fanwood hoy. 
— Kansas Star. 
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NOT HER BRANCH was born to 
the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association on New Year's Eve, 
1 9 12 - The youngster is a lusty 
one, whose voice is already heard 
over a large area of the great South. The 
name, Alabama branch, indicates plenty of 
room to grow in. but if in the future the name 
proves too narrow for the gambols of the 
young branch, there is plenty more room — as 
far as Texas on the west and the Carolinas 
on the east. 

While the Alabama branch is a fresh young 
thing as to its -ag’e, its members have their 
eye-teeth cut, particularly its honored presi 
dent, \\ . S. Johnson, for more than forty-one 
years a teacher in the Alabama School. There 
is probably not another of the old "Gallaudet 
bo\ s’' in the country who realizes so deeply 
the significance of that most inspiring name 
to the American deaf, Gallaudet. Having been 
at the National College when it was in its 
infancy, and its vigorous founder was still 
fighting for its right to exist, while Drs. 
Hotchkiss and Draper were still breaking re- 
cords on the athletic teams, and co-eds were 
as yet a unknown quantity — in those “good 
old days," our friend imbibed learning at the 
fountainhead of wisdom for the deaf in Wash- 
ington, and incidentally acquired material for 
the best string of Gallaudet yarns ever run 
"off the reel." Thus, entertainment of the 
hilarious sort is insured any company of Gal- 
laudet boys and girls when Prof. W. S. John - 
son is present. 

With Miss M. E. Toney, a teacher in the 
Alabama School Prof. Johnson recently en- 
tertained the local branch in real old Southern 
style, not omitting any of the "frills.” The 
program was one of quality, every participant 
therein being a master of the sign-language 
as well as a master of his subject. 

“A Sketch of Dickens' Life" was depicted 
with such realism by Mr. H. Me. P. Hof- 
steater that the entranced spectators beheld 
again the old familiar Dickens characters 
parading before them. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson, our staunch manualist, 
who is one of the best read men in the pro- 
fession, when it comes to the affairs of the 
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Mr. McCandless is one of the few sign song- 
sters of his sex, there being combined in him 
that feminine grace of motion and feeling 
with masculine force that are essential to the 
artistic translation of songs into signs. 


deaf, discoursed entertainingly on "Current 
Events." 

The program had a sublime ending in the 
song “Alabama" rendered in true poetic style 
bv the former Y. M. C. A. motion poet of 
Gallaudet College, Mr. J. \\ . McCandless. 
The song, which we herewith produce, has, it 
is seen, some class, unlike most state songs. 


"WASHINGTON. 1914." has already be- 
gun to permeate the Alumni air. Let every 
"old boy and girl” from Gallaudet join voci- 
ferously in the cry, for this time there's some- 
thing to yell about! We were there in 1907, 
and the entertainment put up by the local al- 
umni in conjunction with the College was 
enough to induce one to travel across the con- 
tinent — enough to make him forget that he 
had ever been entertained at a convention of 
the deaf before. Whatever conventions the 
alumni miss, they don't want to miss "Wash- 
ington. 1914!" 

In a New Year’s greeting to the alumni, 
our "genial" get-there secretary, Roy J. Stew- 
art, assures us a "BIG THING” (we put it 
in caps ) at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
College on Kendall Green, 1914. We take his 
word for it, for all knew Roy. He is one of 
those good old boys who stick to the job. 


jlUabama 


Alabama, Alabama. 

We will aye be true to thee, 

From tliy southern shore, where gri 
By the sea thine orange tree. 

To thy northern vale where flowetli 
Deep and blue, thy Tennessee, 

A 1 abam a . A1 a bam a , 

We will ave be true to thee. 


From thy prairies, broad, and fertile. 
Where thy snow white cotton shines. 
To the hills where coal and iron 
Hide in thy exhaustless mines; 
Strong armed miners, sturdy farmers 
Merchants or wliate'er we be 
Alabama, Alabama, 

We will aye be true to thee. 


AND, BY THE WAY. DON’T FORGET 
THE BUFF AND BLUE, says friend Roy. 
He isn't here speaking of the Colege colors, 
which you’re not likely to forget, having 
yelled yourself hoarse in the College dining- 
room with such senseless sentiments as : 

“Rah, Rah. Rah, — 

“Buff and Blue!” 

Now let all the brethern who yelled so 
loudly in support of the "Buff and Blue,” and 
so continue to yell, whenever they gel a 
chance, make a little noise with their coin for 
the "Buff and Blue,” the college magazine. 
An}- brother who is not willing to talk is sup- 
port of the Buff and Blue zeith his dollar per 
— is just like the loud brother at the camp 
meeting, who says some spell-binding things 
in support of missions, but grabs his hat and 
walks out of the meeting just as the collection 
for missions is about to be taken up. The 
above-mentioned “brother” is classified under 
the following hit. If it hits you, — if you are 
afraid to part with a dollar, now and then, for 
a worthy cause — do not holler. 


Brave thy men and true thy women 
Better this than corn and wine; 
Keep us worthy. Clod in Heaven, 

Of this goodly land of Thine. 
Hearts are open as our doorways, 
Liberal hands and spirits fiee. 

Alabama, Alabama, 

We will aye be true to thee. 


Little, little, can I give thee, 

Alabama, mother mine! 

But that little— heart, brain, spirit, 

All I have and am are thine. 

Take, O take the gift and giver, 

Take and serve thyself with me, 
Alabama, Alabama, 

We will ave be true to thee. — Tutiviler 


“Advice he’d give, 
And gladly, too 
But money, — that 
He couldn't do. 


Whenever he’d from 
A dollar part, 

The pain would almost 
Break his heart.” 


THE MARKS OF AN EDUCATION are 
many and no educator should attempt to put 
them all in one colunm. Lately there seems 
to have been some doubt among the Ameri- 
can professors at to who is educated and who 
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is not, possibly because the degree a lot of the . 
increasing horde of “Drs.” (even the barber 
is a likely doctor in these days) get over some 
bargin counter couldn’t stand the acid test. 
Among the sure tests of an education recently 
"handed out by the “high brows” I glean 
the following, both of which must be 
answered in the affirmative if the candidate 
for the term “educated” expects to pass. 

1. “Do you abstain from the remark, ‘I 
told you so'?” 

2. “Will a lonely dog follow you in the 

street?” x 

To the latter, thanks to a happy incident, I 
was enabled to give a most gratifying answer, 
which took me out of the doubtful column of 
those who, it is suspected, have never knocked 
up against the refining influences of college i 
•club or grub. 

It happened that while on a stroll on one • 
-of the principal lanes of our town I met a 1 
pack of curs that, much to my surprise did not 
take fright at anything in my appearance. In- 
stead the whole, “lonely” pack turned upon 
me, and in spite of all my entreaties to desist, 
in the shape of what missiles I could find 
handy, loudly proclaimed the fact that (ac- i 
cording to test 2, above ) I was a much edu- 
cated man ! t 

v ❖ * 

WHAT YOU ARE MADE OF may be : 
seen at a glance from the tabulated results 
of the chemical analysis by which the human 
body has been reduced to its component parts. 3 
Noting by the “table of contents” that a man’s 
body contains, on the average, one pound of 1 
sugar. I remarked to a professional friend 
that I supposed that one of the sweeter sex ’ 
contained a much larger amount of the sac- 5 
charine element. “Yes,” rejoined the profes- 
sor, with a wise air, “when she's being courted, 

1 should think she’d contain about five times 
that amount.” The professor knows, and we 
take his word for it. but he has set us to won- 1 
dering whether, when he went courting, he < 
took along a five pound box of bon bons. 

“Light” Phone For Deaf-Mutes 
Newly Invented 

Wiliam E. Shaw, 11 Grove street, whose wife ; s , 
a deaf-mute, inspired by her inability to receive , 
messages over the telephone, has invented an elec- i 
trical arrangement which flashes letters and num- 
erals which deaf persons can read. He calls it a 
deaf-mute's telephone. On an ornamental board, ! 
which may be attached to a wall of a room, Shaw 
lias arranged 36 incandescent lamps, and through 
the operations of a keyboard, connection is made r 
with lamps and thus words are spelled or figures 
announced. , 

Over each lamp is a letter of the common alpha- 
bet, lamps and letters being arranged in order. 
Each lamp is connected with a separate keyboard, 
which mat r be held by a person, or placed within 
easy reach of several who desire to converse. Pres- 
sure on a key makes contact with a lamp, and the 
words are rapidly spelled. The keyboard is con- 
nected with the electrical lighting circuit in a resi- 
dence, and where a house is not wired for elec- 
tricity batteries of sufficient power will provide the 
current as well. 

Mr. Shaw is a graduate of the American School 
for the Deaf at Hartford, Conn., and intends soon to 1 
give an exhibition of his invention there. He is at 
present employed at the General Electric Company. 

— Daily Eve. Item, Lynn, Mass., Feb. 5, iqij. 

Lord ! for tomorrow and its needs I do not prav : ' 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for today. 

Let me both diligently work and duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for today. 



but, to facilitate the completion in reasonable time 
of the list of beneficiaries of the reduction on each 
route, one is requested to advise M. Henri Gail- 
lard, General Secretary, 198 Rue Noisy, a Bag- 
nolet (Seine). The list will be closed on the 1st 
of July, 1912, at the latest. 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE DEAF 
AT PARIS. 

General Program — First Part. 

EDUCATION 

Sec. 1 . Primary Education — State of the teach- 
ing of the Deaf in each country since the Abbe 
de P Epee. — Actual condition — Progress realized, 
— Methods employed. — Their results. — Needs. 

Sec. 2. Secondary or Hit’ her Education. Does- 
it exist in the country? — In what way? — Its result? 
— Its future? — Needs. 

Sec. 3. Professional Education . Under what 
conditions does it exist in the country ? — In the 
school ? — Out of the school ? — Advantages or dis- 
advantages of the two systems. — Results. — Need. 

Sec. 4. Artistic Education. Same questions as 
in Sec. 3. 

Sec. 5. Post Graduate Education. Does it exist 
in the county- ? — Founded In’ schools ? — Associa- 
tions for the Deaf? — What is your opinion? — 
Results — Needs. 

Second Part. — Social Life. 

Sec. 1. Social Situations. History since the 
Abbe de l’Epee. — Present condition of the Deaf 
in each country, particular!}’ the workers. — Em- 
ployments followed. — Salaries. — Conditions of 
living. — Claims. 

Sec. 2. Liberal and Artistic Careers. Deaf- 
mutes who have attained distinction in each coun- 
try since the Abbe de 1 ’Epee. — Present condition. 
— Professionals and amateurs.— Claims, if any. 

Sec. 3. Responsibility and Foresight. Associa- 
tions of the Deaf other than those of mutual help. 
— History since the Abbe de 1 ’Epee. — Actual 
condition. — Operation, services rendered, capital 
— Claims. 

Sec. 4. Mutuality. Mutual help Society. — His- 
tory. — Present condition. — Operation. — Services 
rendered, capital. — Claims. 

Sec. 5. National Unions. International Fed- 
eration. Are there in each country national un- 
ions or federations of societeis of the deaf, or 
merely societeis of the deaf? — Operation and 
means. — Advantages. — Results. — Claims. 

Will it be of any benefit to found an interna- 
tional federation of the deaf? State your views on 
the this subject. 

Sec. 6. Placing in Situations. Help when out 
of work. How are deaf-mutes put in positions? 
— By what means? — Is there help for those out of 
work allowed by Societies or by committees of 
the patrons of schools? — General views on plac- 
ing and on help when out of work.- — Asylums. — 
Workshops, studies of the deaf.— Are they good 
or bad ? 

Sec. 7. Clubs or Meeting Rooms. Are there 
any in the country?- — How were they founded ? — 
Operation — Advantages. — Needs, 

Sec. 8. Religious Industrial Works, Churches 
of the Deaf. — Catholic . Protestant. Israelite. &c 
patronages applicable to the Deaf Past condi- 
tion. — Present condition. — Advantages and re- 
sults.— Needs. 

Sec. 9. Legal Status The rights and duties 
of the Deaf as regards the law of eacli country. — 
Claims. 

Sec. 10. Homes for the Helpless. Help for old 
people. Are there refuges for old and infirm 
Deaf in the country? — Plow were they created? — 
Operation. — Advantages or inconveniences. — 
Methods to found them elsewhere. — Needs. 

THIRD PART. 

Single Section — Claims. 

General statement by the delegate from each 
nation represented at the Congress of the essen- 
tial claims of the Deaf of his country. Ways and 
Means to bring them out. 

Report on proposed resolutions by the General 
Secretary of the Congress.- — Vote on these reso- 
lutions. 

Note . — One may propose subjects for the prog- 
ram that may have been overlooked. These pro- 
positions must be sent to the General Secretary 
before the 1st of March. They will be submit- 
ted for the approval of the committee. 
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The Arkansas Institute has erected a new laun- 
dry plant at a cost $8,000. Natural gas is used 
to produce steam for heat, power and cooking. 
The Arkansas school is coming to the front 
rapidly. 

The Washington deaf school is not asleep. 
They have just finished a new shop building and 
the new dormitory for girls will soon be finished 
and other improvements are in progress. Hurrah! 
for the wild and wooly West. 

It has been definitely announced that the 
World’s Congress of the Deaf, in Paris, France, 
in honor of the 200th Anniversary of the birth of 
Abbe de 1 ’Epee, will begin on the 28th of July 
and continue in session till August 4th. 

Douglas Tilden, the deaf sculptor, is working 
to prepare twelve bronze panels for the McElrov 
Memorial fountain which is to be placed in Lake- 
sides, and which, when finished, will be one of 
the most elaborate and beautiful creations of its 
kind in the countary. — Utah Eagle. 

It has been definitely announced that the 
World’s Congress of the Deaf, in Paris, France, 
in honor of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Abbe de I’Epee, will begin on the 28th of July 
and 'continue in session till August 4th. Next 
week we will give more information concerning 
he Congress. — The Deaf Mate's Journal. 

Mr. O. H. Regensburg, the father of the mo- 
tion picture movement among the deaf, has inter- 
ested Mr. Selig, millionaire owner of the Selig 
Photoscope company ( member of the motion pic- 
ture trust) in the deaf and their plan to perpe- 
tuate the sign language on films, He may make 
some pictures at a low cost for Mr. Regensburg. 
— Kansas Star. 

J. Cook Howard, the deaf banker of Duluth, 
Minnesota, who is making such a fight against 
deaf imposters, proposes to run a warning in 
The Detective, a police journal of wide circu- 
lation. Mr. Howard's campaign has resulted 
in the arrest of many beggars who have feigned 
deafness to win sympathy and alms from the 
long suffering public. 

Rev. J. W. Michaels, the Baptist missionary of 
the deaf, is now engaged in collecting a fund of 
about $39,000 in Kentucky, for the purpose of 
building a church for the deaf in Louisville. This 
will answer the long-felt want of the deaf in hav- 
ing a community center for the deaf of Louisville 
and the adjoining towns. The church will be up- 
to-date in every respect, when completed. — Flor- 
ida School Herald. 

Helen Keller came into the world deaf, dumb 
and blind, and yet, in spite of all these obstacles, 
she has developed an insight into life such as few 
human beings possess. For our February number 
she has written a characterization of one of her 
friends which is to appear in our “Interesting 
People” department. It is as perfect a contribu- 
tion to those pages as we have received. It is 
about a man who belongs in the department if 
anybody 1 does, and as a piece of writing it is a 
model. — The January American Magazine. 

The New York Institution has made some 
wonderful improvements during the summer. 
A new system of plumbing has been installed. 
The bovs lavatory- has been renovated. They 
now have a modern system of piping and 
plumbing. The sanitary drinking fountains 
have been installed. The toilet rooms are 
finished in marble slate and nickle. The sanitary- 
conditions are ideal. The apartments are heated 
by- radiators. The cost was $10 000. 


The Western New York Institution will erect 
new buildings 2^ miles out of Rochester. They 
have bought 30 acres and expect to go to work at 
once. We like the idea of the schools mliving 
out of the heart of the cities. They will have 
more room and the children more freedom. 

Mr. T. S. Marr, deaf architect, and his partner 
of Nashville, Tenn., have been awarded contract 
for the construction of buildings for the State 
Reformatory for Boys on a farm near Jordon ia, 
Tenn. The buildings will cost nearly $50,000 
and will be built in the most modern manner. 
All arrangements will be of the most up-to-date 
and satisfactory- known to reformatory- boards 
throughout the union, as the building committee 
and the architects have incorp >rated many- ideas 
from the best institutions of the kind. — Ohio 
Chronicle. 

An epidemic of meningitis, a disease which, 
although fatal in many- cases, is responsible for 
a great deal of deafness, is sweeping over the 
state of Texas. According to the last report of 
the Missouri school, 307 of the deaf pupils who 
have received instruction since its founding, be- 
came deaf after an attack of meningitis. With 
the exception of those who were born deaf, men- 
ingitis has, by far, been the cause of more deaf- 
ness than any other disease Brain fey-er, which 
is given as the cause of the next greater number 
of pupils becoming deaf, is responsible for only 
92 cases of deafness. — Mo. Record. 

On his visit to Rome, to be elevated to the 
Cardinalate, Archbishop Farley took with him 
one of the finest Cardinal's rings in the world. 
Presented by a lifelong friend, the ring was made 
by- Messrs. Tiffany & Co. It i's of solid gold, 
carved bv an artificer who is one of the American 
masters at his calling. One side of the setting 
is a representation of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
with its twin spires, and on the other appear em- 
blems of the Cardinalate. This remarkable ex- 
ample of modern gold smithery was the work of 
a deaf - mute — member of St. Peter's Deaf-Mute 
Society-, Jersey City. — Ephphatha. 

We have been converted to the moving picture 
idea. We were skeptical as to the possibilitv of 
reproducing in vitagraph form a lecture given in 
signs and spelling, with sufficient clearness for it 
to be understood and enjoyed. We went, we saw, 
and we were convinced. It was at Delavan, and 
the occasion yvas when the film representing Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet in the act of delivering a lecture 
was shown in a moving picture emporium in town, 
by- special arrangement with the managers. The 
lecture dealt with Dr. Gallaudet’s visit to the 
Doone country in England and his impressions. 
From beginning to end, everything was clear to 
the observer. We did not miss one sign or one 
spelled word. It was all remarkably lifelike, and 
it was hard to believ-e that our good friend was 
not standing before us in the flesh. This exhibit 
has convinced us that there is a vast possibility 
for usefulness in the moving picture for the deaf, 
provided each school could procure an outfit, and 
arrangements be made for a general exchange of 
films — Mi innesota Companion . 

When George Henry- sent a deaf man to his 
home in East Alton to stay all night, he started 
a burglar scare which aroused the neighborhood 
and might have been fatal to the deaf man. if one 
of the neighbors had not had his trigger finger 
under good control . 

Robert White, the deaf-mute man, had been told 
by Henry- to go to the house and wait there. 
White did as directed, sitting on the front porch. 
Mrs. Henry- asked him what he wanted, and as 
he did not hear her lie did not answer. That 
convinced her that he was a burglar, and she set 
up a scream that brought the neighbors running. 
E. P. Woolev brought the family shooting-iron 
along, got the deaf man’s range and commanded 
him to throw up his hands. The deaf man was 
looking another way, and did not know that 
Wooley was anvwliere about. Woolev was about 
to shoot, but he restrained himself. During the 
excitement Henry arrived and explained that the 
“burglar” yvas his hired man, —Deaf-Mutes' 
Journal. 
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Habits of carelessness can be tolerated less in the 
printing office than in any other industrial de- 
parment that we know of, because there are so 
manynooks and corners about tbecomposing room 
where filth and misplaced sorts can be secreted 
and allowed to accumulate, especially in new and 
less used display cases; and in no other place is 
habits of carelessness detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the concern and the health and physcial 
comfort and convenienceof the workmen as in the 
printing office. Here, above all other places, 
should this habits be curtailed and eliminated if 
that mental benefit isexpected which is commonly- 
supposed to be derived from a close application at 
the cases and where for that matter other civilizing 
and refining habits and influences are supposed to 
be absorbed by the workman. Much has been 
writen about the great benefits and advantages 
afforded by- an apprenticeship to the art of print- 
ing, but unless the apprentice is of an industri- 
ous and studious turn of mind, he will reap no 
more benefit mentally, from his contact with the 
“art preservative” than the least menial who 
labors in the ditch. In the greatest number of 
instances his mental standard decides the qualitv 
of the apprentice, just as truly as clothes make a 
man in the social plane Carelessness is a bane 
wherever it is found, and ought not be tolerated in 
any business or trade. — Ex. 

While at the Delavan Convention, the writer was 
impressed by- the number of instances of remark- 
able success of the children of the deaf. A cursory- 
glance at the roster of the Convention reveals three 
superintendents of such parentage, among them 
Superintendent Booth of the Nebraska School. 

The hearing teachers of the deaf of similar 
origin make along list, they are among the most 
successful. Going outside of the profession, 
casual inquiry brought out that a surprising 
number of other children of the deaf are occupy- 
ing the high places in other professions. 

As a rule their parents are in moderate circum- 
stances, but realizing the value a good education. 
Lake care that their children make the most of the 
advantages within reach. This seems especally 
so with parents who are teachers. Happily in 
most communities in this country- there can be 
found means by which even the poorest boy or girl 
can be helped to a liberal education. This feature 
may well be set down as one of the most creditable 
achievements of the deaf, one that can be repeated 
to advantage in every family of the class. Should 
the time come when theclass will be noticeable in 
this respect it will be a proud day- for them and 
will furnish the friends of the schools with an 
efficient lever with which to move legislators 
allowing adequate funds for our institutions. — 
Arkansas Oplic. 

The November Annals contains an account of 
their inaugurating a new custom inMinnesota that 
is worthy of praise; namely an industrial exhibit 
by the Minnesota Association of the Deaf at the 
State Fair. The exhibit was the first one of the 
kind ex-er held by the deaf of any state, but yet it 
has already- received flattering comments from the 
press all over the country. The object of the ex- 
hibit was to change the prevailing opinion about 
the deaf, and to raise the standard of their work and 
to show the public that deaf people are a class of 
well-meaning, up right citizens not dependent up 
on charity, but willing and capable of supporting 
themselves. Upon reliable authority we learn 
that the South Dakota Association of the Deaf in- 
tends to follow in the trail which the Minnesota 
association has blazed for the deaf at large. It 
might seem that undertaking of a successful ex- 
hibit would be out of the question owing to the 
fact that this association has a rather small mem- 
bership, but if they all WILL work harmoniously 
together and have courage, tact, patience and 
pereseveranee, they will have an industrial exhibit 
at the state fair which will greatly- further the 
cause of the South Dakota deaf. While it may 
not mean so much benefit to the deaf themselves, 
yet if it instructs the hearing public which as a 
whole, is not familiar with the conditions and 
capabilities of the deaf it will pay for the effort. 
The deaf desire to educate the hearing public 
in order to remove the prejudice which for so 
long has been existing between it and the deaf. 
The simplest way to do this is by- advertising 
themselves and their handiwork at an industri- 
al exhibit at state fairs, “An exhibit is the best 
medium for advertising ” It is our earnest hope 
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that the deaf in South Dakota as well as in other 
states will “get together’’ and boost them- 
selves and their handiwork for the good of 
the deaf — S. D, Advocate. 


Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. William Nutt is working for Goeiler Bros, 
the florist. 

Miss Annie Campbell, formerly of this city, is 
now living in Morrisville, Pa., just across the 
Delaware river from Trenton. 

Miss Frances L. Bass, having completed her 
studies at the Model school, is now taking a course 
in the School of Industrial Arts in this city. 

Miss Grace Apgar, formerly of this city, but 
now residing in Connecticut, has been visiting 
friends in Trenton and Bradley Beach. 

On Sunday, February 4th, the Rev. Franklin 
Smielau, of Scranton, conducted services, he Inn- 
ing exchanged pulpits with Rev. Mr. Dantzer. 

Much sorrow is felt by the deaf of the city over 
the recent death of Prof. R. B. Llovd, whom they 
esteemed and loved very highly. T > the be- 
reaved family they extend their sincere sympathy. 

Mr. Jay Cook Howard, the deaf banker, of Du- 
luth, Minn., is expected to deliver a lecture in 
the chapel of the deaf school on the evening of 
March 30. It will be a great treat for pupils and 
ex -pupils alike. 

The attendance at Rev. Mr. Dantzer's monthly 
Sunday services at Trinity chapel, is nearly double 
what it used to be. This is due, in great meas- 
ure, to Miss Mary K Wood of the deaf school who 
has enlisted her services in Mr. Dantzer's work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt are delighted with 
their new residence in Princeton. Mr. Hunt re- 
cently received an advance in wages as a recog- 
nition by the owners of the Princeton Press for 
the excellence of his work as a Latin and Greek 
compositor. 

Mr. Miles Sweeney was recently admitted as a 
member of the Trenton Typograph cal Union and 
has since been working in the office of the Trenton 
Sunday Advertiser as a linotype operator. He is 
one of the bright and promising graduates that 
he New Jersey School is justly proud of. 


What a Deaf Man Can Do in Texas 


The Famous 


CROSS S RANCH 

c/oors to the Deaf 


opens its 


20 ACRES NET $ 4000.00 PER YEAR 

When there are fifty deaf people located on the Cross S Ranch the Company will donate two 
acres of land and $ 500 00 in Cash toward the building of a church for their exclusive use. 
Everything possible will be dons to make the lot of the “Silent People" happy and proseprous 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BLUE BOOK, FOR YOU, FREE 

The Cross S Ranch is the best place in Texas for the small farmer. Let Us Prove It. 
Texas is now undergoing a period of development never before equalled in the history 
of any state. This is due in part to the Panama Canal and the rich promise of business it 
holds forth to all the South. But in the greatest degree it is due to the new awakening which 
is sweeping over the entire country. The great cry, is Back to The Farm, and away from the 
crowded and dusty city. People are growing to realize now, more than ever before, that the 
man who holds his own through panics, storms and all misfortunes is the man who Owns 
His Own Strip of Earth. 

LAND IS THE FOUNDATION OF ALL VALUE 

If you own a strip of land sufficient to maintain yourself and family, you have naught to 
fear as long as the present social structure holds together. Land cannot be stolen, burned or 
destroyed. It is always a producer of wealth. 

TEXAS IS CALLING FOR A MILLION WORKERS 

ARE YOU ONE? 

The Climate is ideal, never so hot as to be uncomfortable, and never freezing. Snow is rarely 
seen in this part of Texas. The minimum winter temperature is 40 degrees and the maximum 
of summer is about 95. There are no Mosquitoes, Storms, Insect Pests or Fevers. There 
is a good rainfall in season, but not sufficient for dry farming. 

LIMITLESS SUPPLY OP ARTESIAN WATER 

Water flows in quanities from a thousand foot well at a cost which divided between forty or fifty 7 fanners is 

very small. 

7 7 0, OOO ACRES OF RICH , BLACK VIRGIN SOIL 

rt is all ready to turn under the plow, with a small amount of labor. No fertilization for ten years. 

THOUSANDS OF FARMS NOW BEING CULTIVATED 

THIS IS NOT FUTURE POSSIBILITY. It is a present accomplishment, ready to see, IF YOUjWILL GO 
DOWN. We do not ask you to wait a year. You can have your land under cultivation in six weeks and set 
out a crop within four months. Others, who had no experience, have done it, WHY NOT YOU? 

SINGLE ACRES NET FROM $200 TO $500 PER YEAR 

CORN, COTTON, CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER, CITRUS FRUITE, ORANGES, 
LEMONS, DATES, FIGS, PECANS, BAN AN AS, PEPPERS, POTATOES, CANE, 
MELONS, MILO MAIZE, WHEAT, and in fine over two hundred crops to 

choose from. 

TWO AND THREE CROPS PER YEAR 

AV i tli a year-round growing season, and a harvest coming six weeks earlier than California’s and the great 
Eastern and Northern markets a thousand miles nearer your door, together with two splendid railroads to 
haul your produce to them, you have advantages which cannot be equalled any place else on this globe. 

CHRYSTAL CITY, HAS 1800 PEOPLE 

Also a $3o,ooo High School, telphones, electric lights, schools, churches and all 

kinds of shops. 

THE TEXAS TRUCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION MARKETS YOUR CROPS FOR YOU. No trouble to sell 
what you grow, since the demand is far in excess of the supply. 

A REAL PARADISE FOR THE DEAF PEOPLE 

A Ol CANNOT FAIL HERE UNLESS YOU ARE LAZY. In that case, do not answer this advertisement, 
because we want only HUSTLERS with us. If you know how to work, you are welcome. No drinkers 

allowed. 

THREE YEARS TO PAY FOR YOUR LAND 

$2 00 down and $2.00 per month on each acre. Interest at 6 per cent. Other terms arranged to suit. You 
can go on your land as soon as you make first payment. 

SEND FOR CROSS S BLUE BOOK AND FULL IN- 
FORMATION. FREE FOR THE ASKING 

SPECIAL EXCURSIONS THE FIRST AND THIRD TUESDAYS OF EACH MONTH FROM CHICAGO 

LOW RATES FROM OTHER POINTS. 

Write today, as we are being crowded with hearing applications. The land 
is selling very rapidly. We want at least fifty deaf there. 

ADDRESS, 

DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF 

CROSS S RANCH COMPANY. 

1111-13 SCHILLER BLDG, 

CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

HEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
40 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
■will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England* 


'®®®®®Xs>®®®®®®®®®®® «:®®®®®®®®®®®®<3 

THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dry goods & Housefurnishitigs , 
Trenton, N. J. 


€>®®®®®®® 


®®®®®®®®©®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®<* 


F. S. Katzenbach 
& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 




Bardware 


Grates 

Beaters 


tile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

IDantels 


facings 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 
FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
DAILY except Monday from Pier i , N R. , ONLY, 8 . 20 a. m. 
Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies, 50c. ; Children, 25c. each. 


‘ The 

TRENT 




Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


® 

® 


i 

i 

® 

® 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

Every Week. 

Always the best show 
in town 

Prices : 

matinees - - - - 10 , is and 25 cents 
nights ■ ■ ■ is, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


r 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear. Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON c<>1 ^ t “r d 

117- 1 iq East State Street 
Trenton, N. J, 


4 * 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


■ 

j 



In a Burry 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints yon get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our bomes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, & c,, call on. 

€. f. Gooper $ Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


fTHE NEW JERSEYwwvwv 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model Schoo 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a 3’ear for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KBNDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schaufflek 
John P. Murray 
J os. S. Frelinghuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. SrKWAT Craven 
Henry Jones Ford 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers qf The Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
J. Brognard Betts.. 
Edwd I. Edwards.. 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


'-PHE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address: 

John P. WaJker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Industrial Department 

GEORGE S. PORTER 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


Academic Department 


OFFICERS 


B. HOWARD SHARP 


Printing and Engraving- 

( Kindergarten 

1 and 1 Drawing 

J. L- JOHNSON Wood working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoemaking 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE Sewing 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN Sewing, Assistant 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON { Embroide 1 

EDWIN MARKLEY Physical Director 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EDNA E. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK . . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H CUBBERLEV . . . . 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D 


Superintendent 

Storekeeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

.Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
. Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 


MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOUSFIELD 
MISS LILA WOOD 


Martin C, Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry- 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts-, 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


THE CROSSLEV MACHINE COMPANY 


(incorpokated) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

1 ile, Electrical, Porcel 


Pottery 


Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights A.c. 

Anyone lending a sketch and deicrlptlon may 
qulokly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable Communica- 
tions atrlctly confidential. Handbook on 1‘atents 
pent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Mumi &• Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Machinery for 
Grinding, Mi 
Form me 1 


Scientific American 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific Journal. Terms. $3 a 
year: four months, fl. Sold byall newsdenlers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broadwa > New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, I). C. 


New Jersey 


Trenton 


STOLL'S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
r&(_ SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
WV OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

EN GRAVING & DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 

FOUNTAIN PENS 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. 

Photographers 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also * full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, X, J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. J. 


Conklin s Self-Filling Pen 

Monre's Non-Leaking Pen 
Waterman 's Ideal Pen 

“ The Capital" —$1.00— Pen 

We are agents for the 

Sham-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using 

Price S4.25 and 15.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
an’t say so many good things about them. 
Ccome and see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

123 A 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

History & Genealogy; 

a SPECIALTY 

TEAVEE'S BOOK STOEE, 

108 S. BROAD ST 


WM . ). CONVERT & SON 


1x9 Nortb Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
15 N. Warren Street Trenton N. J 



